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DEATH is every where; but man 
cannot die. He exists forever, and 
therefore he must think, and agonize to 
think ; and it is because he is capable 
of an endless succession of ideas with 
an incessant consciousness of his own 
selfhood, that the desire for life be- 
comes intensified into an instinct for 
immortality in man. MReason is born 
dogmatical, and she asserts her nobility 
by demanding a life suited to her na- 
ture; she discourses with intelligence, 
and draws an argument for her death- 
lessness from the fact that to love truth 
is to love existence for its highest pur- 
poses, since all the truth she learns so 
far reveals God, and therefore prompts 
the hope of enjoying a perpetuity of 
supply from the fountain of wisdom 
and goodness. But to suppose a de- 
sire for acquaintance with the wisdom 
of God, is to suppose a desire also for 
his goodness; and to feel this is to 
have in the heart that right love which 
believes itself incapable of death ; to 
look for a continuance of life beyond 
the grave from any other motive, is to 
expect the existence, only because we 
expect a retribution and an eternal 
vengeance suited to the rebellion of a 
fallen and malignant spirit. All our 
ideas concerning a futurity of living, 
thinking, and acting, are mere phan- 
toms seen in the dark, without revela- 
tion; and yet there is no reasonable- 
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ness in reasoning, unless a man seek 
something more than daily amusement, 
occupation, and aliment; if he knows 
what he wants, he will seek for eternal 
life, and truth, and good, to live upon 
forever; since, whether we think of 
the right means or not,what we wish for 
is happiness without death. Would 
you tell a man he is to perish to-mor- 
row, and forever, and then exhort him 
to thank God? He cannot be truly 
grateful to his Maker without the 
hope of an imperishable existence of 
an irrevocable boon. But there is really 
no possibility of finding any distinct 
evidence in favor of such a hope, ex- 
cept in the Bible ; for however ready 
men may be to promise themselves 
what they wish, they only deceive 
themselves with their desires, and rest 
only in the Rhadamanthine dreams of 
natural heathenism, if they found not 
their hopes upon what God offers. 

It is of small importance to de- 
termine when creation began ; but it is 
of vast importance that neither reason 
nor revelation will allow us to believe 
that what is can ever cease to be. 
Form may alter, and the elements may 
be newly arranged ; but omnipotence 
would be opposed to omniscience, 
could there be anihilation. The ma- 
terial world existed an _ indefinite 
period, but we, as individuals, are but 
just created, and we are intent to 
know where and why we are; and, in, 
indeavoring to learn, we find that 
nothing of the past is lost to us, 
since what has been still is, and eter- 
nity is before us, to throw all its light 
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into our being. An immortality of 
mind is conferred only for mental pur- 
poses,—to know and to love, to will 
and to act. 

Not a particle of even the insensate 
world can be altered in its nature as a 
center of forces, yet it continues not 
everlastingly without change; it musi 
be relatively altered, although in its 
affinities the same, and so it must be 
with the soul. Every atom of every 
block of granite has been otherwise 
situated than it is, and it is in process 
of being put in new relations to the 
other elements, for nothing has yet 
reached the ultimatum of its existence. 
The progress must be onward, without 
limit, in subserviency to the Mind, 
from which all power, motive, and pur- 
pose originated. God is the eternal 
cause of eternal consequences. Hach 
atom of each element must answer its 
end, and so must we, and that accord- 
ing to our nature. Atoms act accord- 
ing to physical laws; beings of 
thought and will, according to the 
state of thought and will, in relation 
to spiritual laws. The subtile and un- 
searchable mind of man, although, as 
mind, unalterable, must yet be exposed 
to mutations from without, and in the 
exercise of its affinities, according to 
orderly appointments, yet to be evolved 
from the hand of the Almighty. But 
whatever results toward us in the eter- 
nity to come, must still be in keeping 
with the nature of our minds, as 
evinced in reason and affection; for 
the soul, like every thing else, is 
formed on fixed principles in relation 
to the rest of creation, and therefore 
subjected to laws which cannot be 
abolished, because the unchangeable is 
their source, and His glory their fulfill- 
ment. 

Morality and religion are based 
upon immortality; and not only so, 
but the emotions proper to moral and 
religious conduct necessarily indicate 
deathlessness. In short, we can not 
entertain a notion of right and wrong, 
without believing in a future state, or 








a life in which good or evil disposi- 
tion find their results. We are bound 
to right conduct, because the laws of 
heaven are the laws of eternity, and 
we can not escape the judgment al- 
ready against us if we neglect our sal- 
vation. If nominal death, the death 
of the body, were the end of man’s be- 
ing, he might dismiss the claims of 
conscience from his soul; he would 
then have nothing to mind, nothing to 
concern himself about, but to take 
his ease as long as it lasted, and to 
seize upon the accommodations of this 
world of promise and provision to the 
best of his ability. Might would then 
be right. No one could blame another 
for trying with all his heart to have 
his own way in spite of his neighbor’s 
claim, since he would have no account 
to render to any one who did not de- 
mand it before his death, for in that 
event his Maker would forever absolve 
him from all his obligations. Those 
who do not look forward to a life be- 
yond the grave really act on this un- 
accountable principle—‘“ Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 
And they would be quite justified in 
so doing, if something did not say 
within them—you can not die—your 
God has to do with you forever. 
Indifference to results is all the 
ethics of ignorance. The profanuwm 
vulgus of all conditions are those who, 
practically believing in death as their 
final, endeavor to pass their lives in 
desperate disregard of the coming 
event; and lest it should abbreviate 
their guilty pleasure before its time, 
even by its shadow, they resolve to 
look another way. Thus, desperado is 
the becoming name of every con- 
summate criminal, and the dark souls 
that crowd our jails have usually ad- 
vanced in vice without the visible fear 
of any judgment higher than that 
which here condemns them. They 
are adversaries to society, perhaps be- 
cause society has been adverse to thein, 
and has not convinced them that 
heaven reigns in righteousness forever. 
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They have not been trained on princi- 
ple to subdue impulse. “No revealing 
light has entered the chambers of im- 
agery to show them their own charac- 
ters: they have not seen the hideous- 
ness of guilt boldly raising an un- 
blushing brow in the presence of the 
Holy One: they have not been taught, 
or in their habits they have been ob- 
livious, that darkness holds no secrets 
from God. The doctrines of existence 
as tO power, purpose, and eternity, 
they have not listened to: the light 
that awakens conscience has not fallen 
on their spirits. Eternal life, there- 
fore, has not dwelt in their thoughts ; 
and thus men have been prepared for 
murder as only a transitory matter, 
forgetting that the soul of the slain 
and of the wronged will call for ven- 
geance from beneath the throne of 
God, and, in a world without mistakes, 
will meet the murderer and the op- 
pressor face to face, and say, “Thou 
art the man.” 

Repentance is not demanded, but 
because immortality is revealed and a 
day of judgment appointed for the 
world, the certainty of which is known 
to all who have received the hostages 
of God and looked into the evidence— 
Christ is risen. If, indeed, there be 
any virtue, it can not be without re- 
sults ; it must be productive of present 
happiness, either in the enjoyment of 
what is passing or in the hope of what 
is to come; it must give a warrant of 
future bliss, not from a possibility of 
merit, but simply from the assurance 
which a mind rightly engaged can not 
but feel, that it is walking in the way 
that wisdom appoints, and hence in a 
path that, though it may not be natur- 
ally pleasant in itself, and yet evident- 
ly conducive toa perpetuity of peace 
and joy, because God has ordained it as 
a way toanend. ‘There is, however, 
no virtue in merely pleasing oneself— 
the word means nothing unless it sig- 
nifies a state of mind with regard to 
Heaven, a state that is blessed, be- 
cause it is an obedience to some law 











acknowledged by the mind as good in 
itself ; for both the motive and the joy 
of virtue consist in conscious fulfill- 
ment of duty. But duty depends on 
relationship between the mind that 
yields obedience in love, and the mind 
that commands in love. Without love 
there is neither authority nor duty. 
Therefore, there is always reason in 
moral law, and every man who can 
apprehend it is bound to submit to it, 
or to suffer in his conscience, because 
he sees it to be perfectly good ; and he 
could not be required, as a rational be- 
ing, to obey, except in the faith and 
affiance of a soul satisfied that righ- 
teousness in God is one with benevo- 
lence. But where is the reasonable- 
ness, where the righteousness, where 
the benevolence, in the Omnipotent, 
if He grant only a short lease of life 
and enjoyment to His reasoning and 
confiding creature that in love submits 
to his will? Does not the Almighty 
himself, in man’s brief early life, in- 
spire him with gratitude only because 
he is also inspired with a hope that his 
present happiness, in the emotions 
awakened by God, is but a foretaste 
and earnest of an unending abundance 
from the same source ! 

Surely there are contradictions and 
inconsistencies innumerable in the 
short-lease philosophy, without re- 
newal, but none in the Christian Testa- 
ment. Here Jehovah is seen as the 
constant rewarder of those that dili- 
gently seek Him, and those who thus 
seek, feel that, because they come to 
God as the everlasting Father, in him 
they possess not merely a quiet life for a 
few years, while obedience may be pos- 
sible, and then death, but rather an 
eternal inheritance of active and 
happy service. Within them stirs a 
sublimer spirit, witnessing to their 
consciousness that, as they have a 
right to call God Father, because they 
love him for His love, they are not 
born as heirs of death and unquickened 
dust, but to an immortality of honor 
in the faithful exercise of those en- 
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dowments bestowed by Him, and by 
Him sustained in motive and power 
for evermore, and by the possession of 
which they know themselves as sons 
of God. Any thing short of an eter- 
nal inheritance in God and his uni- 
verse, reason itself, when roused up to 
its vocation convinces us must be 
thoroughly incompatible with the idea 
of Divine existence, as related to man, 
and manifested in man; and if the 
Deity were not thus related and thus 
manifested, man would have had no 
capacity to believe in the existence of 
God. But he does so believe as soon 
as he is capable of thinking religiously 
and consecutively, therefore he must 
act and expect accordingly, with the 
consciousness of either being at one 
with Almighty, or else in will opposed 
to Him, and that forever. Nowif a 
man feel assured that the Omnipotent 
owns and loves him eternally, he can 
not faint under His hand. He must 
have seen the Savior—God, and there- 
fore be capable of incessantly acquir- 
ing strength, from the touch of the 
Divinity by which he lives, to bear all 
things well, because his heroism is re- 
ligion. Hence he sees that trial is but 
the path to glory; he sees the end 
already. The spirit that moves him 
to obedience and to hope is the spirit 
that confers perfection and eternal 
freedom, and, therefore, he looks for- 
ward undauntedly, expecting, without 
doubt, to be mighty in thought and in 
aetion, but incapable of sutlering when 
he shall enter into that world and 
state of life where there can be noth- 
ing to oppose a will submissive to 
Heaven. 

The immortality of the soul was im- 
plied in all the commandments of God 
under the Mosaic economy, and in the 
history of the patriarchs, and in all 
the trials of men’s spirits from the be- 
ginning, because there was no suf- 
ficient end to be answered by the Di- 
vine permission and providence as re- 
garded man, uniess in sustaining him 
in hope of a future and enlarged ex- 








istence. Hence the great crowd of 
witnesses adduced by Paul (Heb. xi) 
as having acted under the power of 
faith with respect to the better resur- 
rection, believing as they did in God as 
the rewarder of his worshipers. And 
the translation of Enoch and of Elijah 
was the visible regeneration of the 
body itself under the act of the Al- 
mighty’s will, by which man was 
fitted in a moment to exchange earth 
for heaven, as a spiritual being accom- 
modated to a physical universe by a 
mediate body, capable of change ac- 
cording to the demands of the inhabit- 
ing spirit and the place in which it was 
required to dwell. There was always 
sufficient evidence on earth to induce 
the hope of another life, and plain 
facts asserted, to all who could credit 
honest testimony, the reasonableness 
of looking beyond this world for the 
fruition of a soul set on finding its 
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A FOREST ON FIRE. 





STORY OF A BACKWOODSMAN, 





BY J. J. AUDUBON. 

“We were sound asleep one night, 
in a cabin about a hundred miles from 
this, when, about two hours before day, 
the snorting of horses and lowing of the 
cattle which I had ranging in the 
woods, suddenly awakened us. I took 
yon rifle, and went to the door to see 
what beast had caused the hubbub, 
when I was struck by the glare of light 
reflected on all the trees before me, as 
far as I could see through the woods. 
My horses were leaping about, snort- 
ing loudly, and the cattle ran among 
them with their tails raised straight 
over their backs. On going to the back 
of the house, I plainly heard the crack- 
ling made by the burning brushwood, 
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and saw the flames coming towards us 
in a far-extended line. I ran to the 
house, told my wife to dress herself and 
the child as quickly as possible, and 
take the little money we had, while I 
managed to catch and saddle two of the 
best horses. All this was done ina 
very short time, for It hought that 
every moment was precious to us. 


‘“ We then mounted and made off 


from the fire. My wife, who is an ex- 
cellent rider, rode close to me; my 
daughter, who was then a small child, 
I took in one arm. I looked back and 
saw that the frightiul blaze was close 
upon us, and had already laid hold of 
the house. By good luck, there was a 
horn attached to my hunting clothes ; 
and I blew it, to bring after us, if pos- 
sible, the remainder of my live stock, 
as well as the dogs. ‘The cattle fol- 
lowed fora while; but beforean hour 
had elapsed, they all ran, as if mad, 
through the woods, and that was the 
last of them. My dogs, too, although 
at all other times extremely tractable, 
ran after the deer that in bodies sprang 
before us, as if fully aware of the death 
that was so rapidly approaching. 

“We heard blasts from the horns of 
our neighbors, as we proceeded, and 
knew that they were in the same pre- 
dicament. Intent on striving to the 
utmost to preserve our lives, | thought 
of a large lake, some miles off, which 
might possibly check the flames; and 
urging my wife to whip up her horse, 
we set off at full speed, making the best 
way we could over the fallen trees and 
the brush-heaps, which lay like so many 
articles placed on purpose to keep up 
the terrific fires that advanced with a 
broad front upon us. 

«« By this time we could feel the heat ; 
and we were afraid that our horses 
would drop every instant. A singular 
kind of breeze was passing over our 
heads, and the glare of the atmosphere 
shone over the daylight. 1 was sensi- 
ble of a slight faintness, and my wify 
looked pale. The heat had produce, 
such a flush in the child’s face, tha, 











when she turned toward either of us, 
our grief and perplexity were greatly 
increased. ‘Ten miles, you know, are 
soon gone over on swift horses ; but, 
notwithstanding this, when we reached 
the borders of the lake, covered with 
sweat and quite exhausted, our hearts 
failed us. The heat of the smoke was 
insufferable ; and sheets of blazing fire 
flew over us in a manner beyond belief. 
We reached the shore, however, coasted 
the lake for a while, and got round to 
the lee side. There we gave up our 
horses, which we never saw again. 
Down among the rushes we plunged by 
the edge of the water, and laid our- 
selves flat, to wait the chance escaping 
from being burned or devoured. The 
water refreshed us, and we enjoyed the 
coolness, 

“On went the fire, rushing and 
crashing through the woods. Such a 
sight may we never again behold ! The 
heavens themseives, I thought, were 
frightened ; for all above us was a red 
glare, mixed with clouds and smoke, 
rolling and sweeping away. Our bod- 
ies were cool enough, but our heads 
were scorching, and the child, who now 
seemed to understand the matter, cried 
so as nearly to break our hearts. 

“The day passed on, and we became 
hungry. Many wild beasts came plung- 
ing into the water beside us, and others 
swam across to our side, and stood still. 
Although faint and weary, | managed 
to shoot a porcupine, and we all tasted 
its flesh. The night passed I cannot 
tell you how. Smouldering fires cov- 
ered the ground, and the trees stood 
like pillars of fire, or fell across each 
other. The stifling and sickening smoke 
still rushed over us. How we got 
through that night I really cannot tell, 
for about some of it I remember noth- 
ing.” 

Here the farmer paused and took 
breath. The recital of his adventure 
seemed to have exhausted him. His 
wife proposed that we should have a 
bowl of milk, and the daughter having 
handed it to us, we each took a 
draught. 
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“ Now,” said he, “I will proceed. 
Toward morning, although the heat did 
not abate, the smoke became less, and 
blasts of fresh air sometimes made their 
way tous. When morning came, all 
was calm; buta dismal smoke still 
filled the air, and the smell seemed 
worse than ever. We were now cool 
enough, and shivered as if in an ague 
fit ; so | removed from the water, and 
went up toa burning log, where we 
warmed ouselves. What was to be- 
come of us we did not know. My wife 
hugged the child to her breast, and 
wept bitterly ; but God had preserved 
us through the worst of the danger, 
and the flames had gone past; so I 
thought it would be but ungrateful to 
him, and unmanly, to despair now. 
Hunger once more pressed upon us ; 
but this was soon remedied. Several 
deer were still standing in the water, 
up to the head, and I shot one of them. 
Some of its flesh was soon roasted ; and 
after eating it, we felt wonderfully 
strengthened. 

“ By this time, the blaze of the fire 
was beyond our sight, although the 
ground was burning in many places, 
and it was dangerous to go among the 
burnt trees. After resting awhile, and 
trimming ourselves, we prepared to 
commence our march. Taking up the 
child I led the way over the hot ground 
and rocks ; and after two weary days 
and nights, during which we shifted 
in the best manner we could, we at 
last reached the hard woods which had 
been free from the fire. Soon after, we 
came to a house, where we were kindly 
treated fora while. Since then, sir, 
I have worked hard and constantly as 
lumberer ; but, thanks to God, we are 
safe, sound, and happy !” 


To be tossed by the waves of the 
world, without the refreshing gales of 
the Spirit, is misery indeed. 









THE GENIUS OF DEATH. 


BY DR. CROLY. 


Wuart isdeath? ’Tis to be free! 
No more to love, or hope, or fear 
To join the great equality: 
All alike are humble there! 
The mighty grave 
Wraps lord and slave; 
Nor pride nor poverty dares come 
Within that refuge-house, the tomb! 


Spirit with the drooping wing, 
And the ever-weeping eye, 
Thou of all earth’s kings art king! 
Empires at thy footstool lie! 
Beneath thee strewed, 
Their multitude 
Sink like waves upon the shore: 
Storms shall never rouse them more! 


What’s the grandeur of the earth 
To the grandeur round thy throne! 
Riches, glory, beauty, birth, 
To thy kingdom all have gone. 
Before thee stand 
The wondrous band; 
Bards, heroes, sages, side by side, 
Who darkened nations when they died. 


Earth has hosts; but thou canst show 
Many a million for her one; 
Through thy gates the mortal flow 
Has for countless years rolled on: 
Back from the tomb 
No step has come; 
There fixed, till the last thunder’s sound 
Shall bid thy prisoners be unbound. 


aw TT Te 


It is not our own ease and comfort, 
but our usefulness, that we should have 
in view. : 
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THE HERMIT OF NIAGARA, 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 





AxpouT ‘fifteen years since, in the 
glow of early summer, a young stranger 
of pleasing countenance and person, 
made his appearance at Niagara. It 
was at first conjectured that he might 
be an artist, as a large portfolio with 
books and musical instruments were 
observed among his baggage. He was 
deeply impressed by the majesty and 
sublimity of the cataract and its sur- 
rounding scenery, and expressed an in- 
tention to remain a week, that he might 
examine it accurately. But the fascin- 
ation which all minds of sensibility 
feel in the presence of that glorious 
work of the Creator, grew strongly 
upon him, and he was heard to say 
that six weeks were inadequate to be- 
come acquainted with its outlines. 

At the end of that period, he was 
still unable to tear himself away, and 
desired to ‘ build there a tabernacle,” 
that he might indulge both in his love 
of solitary musings and of nature’s 
sublimity. He applied for a spot upon 
the island of the “Three Sisters,” 
where he might construct a cottage 
after his own model, which comprised, 
among other peculiarities, isolation by 
means of a drawbridge. Circumstances 
forbidding a compliance with his re- 
quest, he took up his residence in an 
old house upon Iris Island, which he 
rendered as comfortable as the state of 
the case would admit. Here he con- 
tinued about twenty months, until the 
intrusion of a family interrupted his 
recluse habits. He then quietly with- 
drew, and reared for himself a less com- 
modious shelter, near Prospect Point. 
His simple and favorite fare of bread 
and milk was readily purchased, and 
whenever he required other food he 
prefered to? prepare it with his own 
hands. 

When bleak winter came, a cheerful 
fire of wood blazed upon his hearth, 





and by his evening lamp he beguiled 
the hours with the persual of books in 
various languages,and with sweet music. 
It was almost surprising to hear, in 
such depth of solitude, the long-drawn, 
thrilling tones of the viol, or the soft- 
est melodies of the flute gushing forth 
from that low-browed hut, or the guit- 
ar, breathing out so lightly amid the 
rush and thunder of the never-slumber- 
ing torrent. 

Yet, though the world of letters was 
familiar to his mind, and the living 
world to his observation,—for he had 
travelled widely, both in his native 
Europe and the East,—he sought no 
association with mankind, to unfold or 
to increase his stores of knowledge. 
Those who had heard him converse 
spoke with surprise and admiration of 
his colloquial powers, his command of 
language, and the spirit of eloquence 
that flowed from his lips. But he sel- 
dom, and sparingly, admitted this in- 
tercourse, studiously avoiding society, 
though there seemed in his nature 
nothing of moroseness or misanthropy. 
On the contrary, he showed kindness 
to even the humblest animal. Birds 
instinctively learned it, and freely en- 
tered his dwelling, to receive from his 
hands crumbs or seeds. 

But the absorbing delight of his ex- 
istence was communion with the mighty 
Niagara. Here, at every hour of the 
day or night, he might be seen a fervent 
worshipper. At gray dawn, he went 
to visit it in its fleecy veil; at high 
noon, he banqueted on the full splendor 
of its glory ; beneath the soft tinting of 
the lunar bow, he lingered, looking for 
the angel’s wing whose pencil had 
painted it ; and at solemn midnight, he 
knelt, soul-subdued, as on the foot-stool 
of Jehovah. Neither storms nor the 
piercing cold of winter, prevented his 
visits to this great temple of his adora- 
tion. 

When the frozen mists gathering up- 
on the lofty trees, seemed to have 
transmuted them to columns of alabas- 

er, when every branch, and shrub, and 
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spray, glittering with transparent ice, 
waved in the sunbeam its coronet of 
diamonds, he gazed, unconscious of the 
keen atmosphere, charmed and chained 
by the rainbow-tinctured cataract. His 
feet had worn a beaten path from his 
cottage thither. There was, at that 
time, an extension of the Terapin 
Bridge by a single shaft of timber, car- 
ried out ten feet over the fathomless 
abyss, where it hung tremulously, 
guarded only by a rude parapet. To 
this point he often passed and repassed, 
amid the darkness of night. He even 
took pleasure in grasping it with his 
hands, and thus suspending himself 
over the awful gulf; so much had his 
morbid enthusiasm learned to feel and 
even to revel amid the terribly su- 
blime. 

Among his daily gratifications was 
that of bathing. The few who interest- 
ed themselves in his welfare, supposed 
that he pursued it to excess, and pro- 
tracted it after the severity of the 
weather rendered it hazardous to health. 
He scooped out, and arranged for him- 
self, a secluded and romantic bath, be- 
tween Moss and Iris Islands. After- 
wards, he formed the habit of bathing 
below the principal fall. One bright, 
but rather chill day, in the month of 
June, a man employed about the ferry 
saw him go into the water, and, a long 
time after, observed his clothes to be 
still lying upon the bank. 

Inquiry was made. The anxiety was 
but too well founded. The poor hermit 
had indeed taken his last bath. It was 
supposed that cramp might have been 
induced by the unwonted chill of the 
atmosphere or water. Still the body 
was not found ; the depth and force of 
the current just below being exceeding- 
ly great. 

In the course of their search, they 
passed onward to the whirlpool. There 
amid those boiling eddies, was the 
pallid corse, making fearful and rapid 
gyrations upon the face of the black 
waters. At some point of suction, it 
suddenly plunged and disappeared. 


| 
| 





Again emerging, it was fearful to see 
it leap half its length above the flood, 
and with a fice so deadly pale play 
among the tossing billows, then float 
motionless as if exhausted, and anon, 
returning to the encounter, spring, 
struggle, and contend, like a maniac 
battling with mortal foes. 

It was strangely painful to think 
that he was not permitted to find a 
grave, even beneath the waters he had 
loved ; that all the gentleness and char- 
ity of his nature should be changed by 
death to the fury of a madman; and 
that the king of terrors, who brings re- 
pose tothe despot and the man of 
blood, should teach warfare to him who 
had ever worn the meekness of the 
lamb. . For days and nights this terri- 
ble purgatory was prolonged. It was 
on the 21st of June that, after many 
efforts, they were enabled to bear the 
weary dead back to his desolate cot- 
tage. 

There they found his faithful dog 
guarding the door. Heavily must the 
long period have worn away, while he 
watched for his only friend, and won- 
dered why he delayed his coming. He 
scrutinized the approaching group sus- 
piciously, and would not willingly have 
given them admittance, save that a low 
stifled wail at length announced his in- 
tuitive knowledge of the master whom 
the work of death had effectually dis- 
guised from the eyes of men. 

In his chair lay the guitar, whose 
melody was probably the last that his 
ear heard on earth. There were also 
his flute and violin, his portfolio and 
books, scattered and open, as if recent- 
ly used. On the spread table was the 
untasted meal for noon, which he had 
prepared against his return from that 
bath which had proved so fatal. It was 
a touching sight—the dead hermit 
mourned by his humble retainers, the 
poor animals who loved him, and ready 
to be laid by stranger hands in a for- 
elgn grave. 

So fell this singular and accomplish- 
ed being, at the early age of twenty- 
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eight. Learned in the languages, in 
the arts and sciences, improved by ex- 
tensive travel, gifted by personal beau- 
ty and a feeling heart, the motives for 
this estrangement from his kind are 
still enveloped in mystery. It was, 
however, known that he was a native 
of England, where his father was a 
clergyman ; that he received from 
thence ample remittances for his com- 
fort ; and that his name was Francis 
Abbot. These facts had been previous- 
ly ascertained ; but no written papers 
were found in his cell, to throw addi- 
tional light upon the obscurity in which 
he had so effectually.wrapped the his- 
tory of his pilgrimage. 


THE LABORER. 


BY WILLIAM D. 





GALLAGHER. 


Stand up —erect! Thou hast the form 
And likeness of thy God!—Who more? 
A soul as dauntless ’mid the storm 
Of daily life, a heart as warm 
And pure, as breast e’er wore. 


What then?—Thou art as true a man 
As moves the human mass among; 
As much a part of the great plan 
That with creation’s dawn began, 
As any of the throng. 


Who is thine enemy! The high 
In station, or in wealth the chief? 
The great, who coldly pass thee by, 
With proud step and averted eye! 
Nay? nurse not such beliet. 


If true unto thyself thou wast, 
What were the proud one’s scorn to 
thee! 
A feather which thou mightest cast 
Aside, as lightly as the blast 
The light leaf from the tree. 


No: uncurbed passions, low desires, 
Absence of noble self-respect, 
Death, in the breast’s consuming fires, 
To that high nature which inspires 
Forever, till thus checked ;— 
Oct. 2, 





These are thine enemies—thy worst; 
They chain thee to thy lowly lot; 
Thy labor and thy life accursed. 
QO, stand erect, and from them burst, 
And longer suffer not. 


Thou art thyself thine enemy: 
The great!—what better they than 
» thou? 
As theirs is not thy will as free? 
Has God with equal favors thee 
Neglected to endow! 
wealth thou hast not—’tis but 
dust: 
Nor place—-uncertain as the wind; 
But what thou hast, which, with thy 
crust 
And water, may despise the lust, 
Of both—a noble mind. 


True, 


With this, the passions under ban, 
True faith, and holy trust in God, 
Thou art the peer of any man. 
Look up then; that thy little span 
Of life may be well trod. 


MARVELS OF HUMAN CALORIC. 


We wust be plain with our readers. 
It will not do to mince matters where 
questions of science are concerned. 
Dainty people will, no doubt, object to 
the propositions we are about to ad- 
vance. Nevertheless, we _ persist. 
Fearless of the consequences, utterly 
unawed by the hisses which we know 
willensue, we proceed to lay down the 
following asser tion: We are all liv- 
ing stoves—walking fireplaces—furna- 
ces in the flesh. 

Now we do not intend to say that 
any one can light a cigar, or boil an 
egg, or even ignite a lucifer-match at 
these human hearths. Still, we re- 
peat, these bodies of ours are stoves 
fireplaces—furnaces, if these terms can 
be applied to any apparatus for the ex- 
press production of caloric. And is not 
heat produced in the human body by the 
union of oxygen with carbon, just the 
same as by burning wood in an open 
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fireplace? and does not this union 
take place in the capillaries of the 
blood-vessels 4 

But, granting that our bodies are 
veritable stoves, the reader will desire 
to know where we procure our fuel. 
Fortunately, our coal and _ fire-wood 
are stored up in a very interestmg 
form. They are laid before us in the 
shape of bread and butter, puddings 
and pies; rashers of bacon for the 
laborer, and haunches of venison, or 
turtle-soup for the epicure, Instead 
of being brought up in scuttles, they 
are presented in tureens, dishes, or 
tumblers, or all of them, in pleasant 
succession. 

In fact, whenever you send a per- 
son an invitation to dinner, you vir- 
tually request the honor of his com- 
pany to take fuel ; and when you see 
him enthusiastically employed on your 
dainties, you know that he is literally 
“Shoveling” fuel into his corporeal 
stove. The ultimate form in which 
this fuel is burnt in the capillaries is 
that of carbon, with a little hydrogen 
and sulphur; but we swallow it in the 
shape of fat, starch, sugar, alcohol, 
and other less inflammatory compounds. 
By far the most heating of these sub- 
stances is fat; ten pounds of this 
material, imported into your stove, 
will do as much work—that is, will 
produce as much warmth, as twenty- 
five pounds of starch, twenty-five of 
sugar, or even twenty-six of spirits. 

And a pleasant thing it is to observe 
how sagaciously the instinct of man 
has fastened upon the articles which 
will best supply him with the species 
of fuel he requires. The Esquimaux 
is extremely partial to oily fare. He 
does not know why. He never heard 
of the doctrine of animal heat. But 
he feels intuitively that bear’s grease 
and blubber are the things for him. 
Condemn him to live on potatoes or 
Indian corn, the poor fellow would 
resent the cruelty as much as an alder- 
man of the old school if sentenced to 
subsist on water-gruel alone. 





And the savage would be perfectly 
right. Exposed as he is to the fierce 
cold of a northern sky, every object 
around him plundering him of his 
caloric incessantly, what he needs is 
plenty of oily food, because from this 
he can produce the greatest quantity of 
heat. On the other hand, the native 
of the tropics, equally ignorant of 
animal chemistry, eschews the fiery 
diet which his climate renders appro- 
priate, and keeps himself cool on rice, 
or dates, or watery fruits. 

Hence we see the reason why a 
very stout man, if deprived of food, 
can keep up his corporeal fires for a 
longer time than a slender one. Hu- 
man fat is fuel laid away for use. It 
constitutes a hoard of combustible 
material upon which the owner may 
draw whenever his ordinary supplies 
are intercepted. Let all plump per- 
sons rejoice. We offer them our 
hearty, perhaps somewhat envious con- 
gratulations. They, at any rate, are 
prepared to stand a long siege from 
cold. 

For the same reason, animals which 
hybernate, like the bear, jerboa, mar- 
mot, dormouse, bat, and others, gener- 
ally grow plump before they retire 
into winter quarters. Upon their cap- 
ital of fat they subsist during their 
lethergy, the respiration being les- 
sened, the pulse reduced to a few 
beats per minute, and the temperature 
perhaps nearly to the freezing point. 
But, when the season of torpor ter- 
minates, they issue from their caves 
and burrows meagre, and ravenous, 
having burnt up their stock of fuel, 
Bruin himself appearing to be anxious 
to defraud the perfumers of the un- 
guent which is so precious in their 
eyes. 

But perhaps the most striking fea- 
ture in this warmth-producing ap- 
paratus within us is the self-regulating 
power which it possesses. ‘The fires 
on our domestic hearths decline at any 
one moment and augment at another. 
Sometimes the mistress of the house 
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threatens to faint on account of ex- 
cessive heat ; sometimes the master en- 
deavors to improve the temperature by 
a passionate use of the poker, with an 
occasional growl respecting the exces- 
sive cold. 

Were such irregularities to prevail 
unchecked in our fleshy stoves, we 
should suffer considerable annoyance. 
After a meal of very inflammatory 
materials, or an hour spent in extraor- 
dinary exertion, the gush of caloric 
might throw the system into a state of 
high fever. How is this prevented ? 
In some of our artificial stoves, little 
doors or slides are employed to con- 
trol the admission of air; in furnaces 
connected with steam-engines, we may 
have dampers which will accomplish 
the same purpose by the ingenious 
workings of the machine itself. 

But neither doors nor dampers, 
pokers nor stokers, can be employed in 
the bodily apparatus. If, on the one 
hand, our human fires should begin to 
flag from undue expenditure of heat, 
the appetite speaks out sharply, and 
compels the owner to look around for 
fuel. Hunger rings the bell, and 
orders up coal in the shape of savory 
meats. Or, should the summons be 
neglected, the garnered fat, as we have 
seen, is thrown into the grate to keep 
the furnace in play. 

If, on the other hand, the heat of 
the body should become unreasonably 
intense, a very cunning process of re- 
duction is adopted. When a _ sub- 
stance grows too hot, the simplest 
method of bringing it into a cooler 
frame is to sprinkle it with water. 
This is precisely what occurs in our 
human frames. For no sooner does 
our internal heat rise above its stand- 
ard height than the perspiration tubes, 
with their six or seven millions of 
openings, indignant at the event, begin 
to pour out their fluid, so as to bathe 
the surface of the whole body. When- 
ever, therefore, a man becomes over- 
heated by working, running, fighting, 





making furious speeches, or other vio- 
lent exertion, he invariably resorts to 
this method of quenching the heat by 
‘“‘ pouring on water.” 

What shall we say, then, good 
reader? Speaking seriously, and look- 
ing at the question from a mere hu- 
man point of view, could any project 
appear more hopeless than one for 
burning fuel in a soft, delicate fabric 
like the human body—a fabric com- 
posed for the most part of fluids—a 
fabric which might be easily scorched 
by excess of heat or damaged by ex- 
cess of cold? Does it not seem 
strange that a stove should have flesh 
for its walls, veins for its flues, and 
skin for its covering? Yet here is an 
apparatus which, as if by magic, pro- 
duces a steady stream of heat—not 
trickling penuriously from its foun- 
tains, but flowing on day and night, 
winter and summer, without a mo- 
ment’s cessation, from January to 
December. 

Carry this splendid machine to the 
coldest regions on the globe, set it up 
where the frosts are so crushing that 
nature seems to be trampled dead, still 
it pours out its mysterious supplies 
with unabated profusion. It is an ap- 
paratus, too, which does its work un- 
watched, and, in a great measure, un- 
aided. The very fuel which is thrown 
into it in random heaps, is internally 
sifted and sorted, so that the true com- 
bustible elements are conveyed to their 
place and applied to their duty with 
unerring precision. 

No hand is needed to trim its fires, 
to temper its glow, to remove its ashes. 
Smoke there is none, spark there is 
none, flame there is none. All is so 
delicately managed that the fairest 
skin is neither shriveled nor blackened 
by the burning within. Is this ay- 
paratus placed in circumstances which 
rob it too fast of its caloric? Then 
the appetite becomes clamorous for 
food, and, in satisfying its demands, 
the fleshy stove is silently replenished. 
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Or, are we placed in peril from supera- 
bundant warmth? Then the tiny 
flood-gates of perspiration are flung 
open, and the surface is laid under 
water until the fires within are reduced 
to their wonted level. 

Assailed on the one hand by heat, 
the body resists the. attack, if resis- 
tance is possible, until the store of 
moisture is dissipated ; assailed on the 
other by cold, it keeps the enemy at 
bay until the hoarded stock of fuel is 
expended. Thus protected, thus pro- 
visioned, let us ask whether these hu- 
man hearths are not entitled to rank 
among the standing marvels of crea- 
tion? for is it not startling to find 
that, let the climate be miid or rigor- 
ous, let the wind blow from the sultry 
desert, or come loaded with polar sleet, 
let the fluctuations of temperature be 
as violent as they may without us, 
there shall still be a calm, unchanging, 
undying summer within us! 


CURIOSITY. 


CHARLES SPRAGUE, 





Ir came from Heaven—its power arch- 
angels knew, 

When this fair globe first rounded to 
their view; 

When the young sun revealed the glori- 
ous scene 

Where oceans gathered and where lands 
grew green; 

When the dead dust in joyful myriads 
swarmed, 

And man, the clod, with God’s own 
breath was warmed: 

It reigned in Eden—when that man first 
woke, 

Its kindling influence from his eyeballs 
spoke; 

No roving childhood, 
youth, 

Led him along, till wonder chilled to 
truth; 

Full-formed at once, his subject would 
be trod, 

And gazed upon the labors of his God; 


no exploring 





On all, by turns, his chartered glance 
was cast, 

While each pleased best as each appeared 
the last; 

But when she came, in nature’s blameless 
pride, 

Bone of his bone, his heaven-anointed 
bride, 

All meaner objects faded from his sight, 

And sense turned giddy with the new 
delight: 

Those charmed his eye, but this en- 
tranced his soul, 

Another self, queen-wonder of the 
whole! 

Rapt at the view, in ecstasy he stood, 

And, like his Maker, saw that all was 
good. 

It reigned in Eden—in that heavy 

hour 

When the arch-tempter sought our 
mother’s bower, 

Its thrilling Charm her yielding heart 
assailed, 

And e’en o’er dread Jehovah’s word pre- 
vailed. 

There the fair tree in fatal beauty grew, 

And hung its mystic apples to her view; 

‘*Kat!” breathed the fiend, beneath his 
serpent guise; 

**Y e shall know all things; gather and be 


wise!” 

Sweet on her ear the wily falsehood 
stole, 

And roused the ruling passion of her 
soul. 

‘‘Ye shall become like God!”—transcen- 
dent fate! 

That God’s command forgot, she plucked 
and ate; 

Ate, and her partner lured to share the 
crime, 


Whose woe, the legend saith, must live 
through time. 

For this they shrank before the Aven- 
ger’s face; 

For this he drove them from the sacred 
place; 

For this came down the universal lot, 

To weep, to wander, die, and be forgot. 

It came from heaven—it reigned in 

Eden’s shades— 

It roves on earth, and every walk in- 
vades: 

Childhood and age alike its influence 
own; 

It haunts the beggar’s nook, the mon- 
arch’s throne; 

Hangs o’er the cradle, leans above the 
bier, 
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Gazed on old Babel’s tower, and lingers 


here. 
To all that’s lofty, all that’s low, it 

turns; 
With terror curdles, and with rapture 

burns; 


Now feels a seraph’s throb, now, less 
than man’s; 

A reptile tortures and a planet scans; 

Now idly joins in life’s poor passing 
jars, 

Now shakes creation off, and soars be- 
yond the stars. 

’Tis Curiosity—who hath not felt 

Its spirit, and before its altar knelt? 

In the pleased infant see the power ex- 
pand, 

When first the coral fills his little hand; 

Throned in his mother’s lap, he dries 
each tear, 

As her sweet legend falls upon his ear; 

Next it assails him in his top’s strange 


hum, 

Breathes in his whistle, echoes in his 
drum; 

Each gilded toy, that doting love be- 
stows, 

He longs to break, and every spring ex- 
pose. 


Placed by your hearth, with what de- 
light he pores 

O’er the bright pages of his pictured 
stores! 

How oft he steals upon your graver task, 

Of this to tell you, or of that to ask! 

And, when the waning hour to bed-ward 
bids, 

Though gentle sleep sit waiting on his 
lids, 

How winningly he pleads, to win you 
o’er 

That he may read one little story more! 

Nor yet alone to toys and tales con- 

fined, 

It sits, dark brooding, o’er his embryo 
mind: 

Take him between your knees, peruse 
his face, 

While all you know, or think you know, 
you trace; 

Tell him who spoke creation into birth, 

Arched the broad heavens, and spread 
the rolling earth; 

Who formed a pathway for the obedient 


sun, 

And bade the seasons in their circles 
run; 

Who fitled the air, the forest, and the 
flood, 








And gave man all, for comfort or for 
food; 


Tell him they sprang at God’s creating 
nod— 
He stops you short with, ‘‘Father who 
made God?” 
Thus through life’s page we mark the 


power 

That masters man in every changing 
hour. 

It tempts him from the blandishments 
of home, 

Mountains to climb and frozen seas to 
roam ; 


By air-blown bubbles buoyed, it bids 
him rise, 


And hang, an atom, in the vaulted 
skies; 

Lured by its charm, it sits and learns to 
trace 

The midnight wandering of the orbs of 
space; 

Boldly he knocks at wisdom’s inmost 
gate, 

With nature counsels, and communes 
with fate; 


Below, above, o’er all he dares to rove, 
In all finds God, and finds that God all 


love. 
AAA ——— 


THE NILE. 


For many an hour have I stood up- 
on the city-crowning citadel of Cairo, 
and gazed unweariedly on the scene of 
matchless beauty and wonder that lay 
stretched beneath my view—cities and 
ruins of cities, palm-forests and green 
savannas, gardens, and palaces, and 
groves of olive. On one side, the 
boundless desert, with its pyramids ; 
on the other, the land of Goshen, with 
its luxuriant plains, stretching for away 
to the horizon. Yet this is an exotic 
land! That river, winding like a 
serpent through its paradise, has 
brought it from far regions, unknown 
to man. That strange and _ richly- 
varied panorama has had a _ long 
voyage of it! Those quiet plains have 
tumbled down the cataracts; those 
demure gardens have flirted with the 
Isle of Flowers, five hundred miles 
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away; and those very pyramids have 
floated down the waves of the Nile. 
In short, to speak chemically, that 
river is a solution of. Ethiopia’s richest 
regions, and that vast country is 
merely a precipitate. 

The sources of the Nile are as much 
involved in mystery as every thing 
else connected with this _ strange 
country. The statue, under which it 
was represented, was carved out of 
black marble, to denote its Ethiopian 
origin, but crowned with thorns, to 
symbolize the difficulty of approaching 
its fountain-head. It reposed appro- 
priately on a sphinx, the type of enig- 
mas ; the dolphins and crocodiles dis- 
ported at its feet. The pursuit has 
baffled the scrutiny and self-devotion 
of modern enterprise as effectually as 
it did the ingquisitiveness of ancient 
despots, the theories of ancient philos- 
ophers. I have conversed with slave- 
dealers who were familiar with Abys- 
sinia, as far as the Galla country, and 
their information was bounded by the 
vague word south—-still from the south 
gushed the great river. 

From the junction of the Taccaze 
or Astaboras, the Nile runs a course of 
upwards of twelve hundred miles to 
the sea, without one tributary stream. 
During this career, it is exposed to the 
evaporation of a burning sun, drawn 
off into a thousand canals, absorbed 
by porous and thirsty banks, drunk by 
every living thing, from the crocodile 
to the pasha, from the papyrus to the 
palm-tree; and yet, strange to say, it 
seems to pour into the sea a wider 
stream than it displays between the 
cataracts a thousand miles away. 

The Nile is all in all to the Egyp- 
tian; if it withheld its waters for a 
week, his country would become a 
desert. It waters and enriches his 
fields, it supplies his harvest, and then 
carries off its produce to the sea. He 
drinks of it; he fishes in it; he 
travels on it. It is his slave, and used 
to be his god. Egyptian mythology 
recognized it in the Creative Principle, 


















and, very poetically, engaged it in eter- 
nal war with the desert, under the 
name of Typhon, or the destructive 
principle. 

The Arab looks upon all men ag 
aliens who were not fortunate enough 
to be born beside the Nile; and the 
traveler is soon talked into a belief 
that it affords the most delicious water 
in the world. Shiploads of it are an- 
nually sent to Constantinople, where it 
is in great request. 

The natives dignify their beloved 
river with the title of ‘El Bahr,” the 
sea, and pass one third of their lives 
in watching the flow, and the re- 
mainder in watching ‘the ebb, of its 
mighty tide. The inundation begins 
in May, attains its full height in 
August, and thenceforth diminishes 
until freshly swollen the following 
year. 

The stream is economized within its 
channel until it reaches Egypt, when 
it spreads abroad over the vast valley. 
Then it is that the country presents 
the most striking of its Protean as- 
pects: it becomes an archipelago, 
studded with green islands, and 
bounded only by the chain of Libyan 
Hills and the purple range of the 
Mokattan Mountains. Every island 
is crowned with a village, or an an- 
tique temple, and shadowy with palm- 
trees, or acacia groves. Every city 
becomes a Venice, and the bazaars dis- 
play their richest and gayest cloths and 
tapestries to the illuminations that are 
reflected from the streaming streets. 
The earth is sheltered from the burn- 
ing sun, under the cool, bright veil of 
water; the labor of the husbandman 
is suspended : it is the season of uni- 
versal festivity. Boatmen alone are 
busy ; but it would seem to be pleas- 
ant business; for the sound of music 
is never silent beneath those large, 
white, wing-like sails, that now glitter 
in the moonlight, and now gleam rud- 
dily, reflecting the fragrant watch- 
fires on the deck. 

In one place, you come upon a float- 
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ing fair, held in boats, flushed with 
painted lanterns, and fluttering with 
gay flags. In another, a bridal pro- 
cession is gliding by, as her friends 
convey some bride, with mirth and 
music, to her bridegroom. On one 
island you find a shawled and tur- 
paned group of bearded men, smoking 
their chibouques and sipping coffee ; 
and on another a merry band of Arab 
girls dancing to the music of their 
own wild song. 

A great part of this picture is of 
rare occurrence, however, the inunda- 
tion seldom rising to a height greater 
than what is necessary for purposes of 
irrigation, and presenting, alas ! rather 
the appearance of a swamp than of an 
archipelago. 


4 AAA 


JOSEPHINE. 


THE peace ratified by the treaty of 
Amiens in 1802 threw open the Continent 
to travelers from England. There were 
thousands in that country who were great 
admirers of Napoleon. The Tuilleries, 
St. Cloud, and Malmaison were conse- 
quently ever thronged with illustrious 
strangers from the island with which 
France had so long been engaged in war. 
The celebrated statesman, Mr. Fox, 
with Lord and Lady Holland, Lord 
Erskine, and several others of the most 
distinguished of the English nobility, 
were visiting Paris, and one morning 
were at a breakfast party at Madame 
Recameir’s. Breakfast was nearly con- 
cluded, when the sounds of a horseman 
galloping into the court-yard were 
heard. Eugene Beauharnais was im- 
mediately after announced. After a 
few words of regret expressed to the 
lady of the house for having arrived so 
late, he turned to Mr. Fox and said, 
“T hope, sir, soon to indemnify my- 
self for the loss of your society which 
I have this morning sustained. I am 
commissioned by my mother to attend 








you to Malmaison. The carriages will 
be here in a few moments which are for 
the accommodation of you and your 
friends, when you can resolve on leav- 
ing so many charms as must detain you 
here. I shall, with much pleasure, act 
as your guide.” 

The carriages of the first consul soon 
arrived, and the whole party proceeded 
to Malmaison. Josephine received her 
guests with that courtesy and refined 
cordiality in which she was unrivaled. 
Bonaparte, knowing the powerful in- 
fluence of the illustrious English states- 
man, was very desirous that he should 
receive a favorable impression from his 
visit. It required but little effort on 
the part of Josephine to excel in the 
art of pleasing. She banished all pa- 
rade, and received her guests as family 
friends. The day was spent at Mal- 
maison, and Mr. Fox afterward stated 
that he retired from the visit enchant- 
ed with the elegance and grace of all 
that he saw and heard. 

Ten years had passed, during which 
France had been in a state of constant 
warfare. The short peace which suc- 
ceeded the treaty of Amiens filled Paris 
with the best society of Europe. Ex- 
travagance and dissipation reigned in 
the metropolis. But in those scenes of 
dissipation, neither Napoleon nor J ose- 
phine ever made their appearance. His 
mind was ever engrossed with the mag- 
nificent plans he was forming and the 
deeds he was achieving. Josephine 
was equally engaged in watching over 
the interests of her husband, and in 
gaining and confirming friends to his 
cause. 

On the 18th of May, 1804, by a de- 
cree of the senate, Napoleon was de- 
clarea Emperor of France. The decree 
was sent out to the various depart- 
ments for the action of the people. 
The result was, that 3,572,329 voted in 
the affirmative, while but 2,569 were in 
the negative. A more unanimous ex- 
pression of a nation’s will history never 
has recorded. The day after his ele- 
vation to the imperial throne, the em- 
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peror held a grand levee at the Tuille- 
ries, and Josephine, with many fears 
darkening this hour of exultation, made 
her first appearance as the Empress of 
France. The decree announcing Na- 
poleon Bonaparte to be the emperor of 
France also declared that the imperial 
dignity should be hereditary in his fam- 
ily. The empress struggled against her 
fears, but her heart was heavy, and she 
found but little joy upon this high pin- 
nacle of power. She also plainly fore- 
saw that the throne of her husband, 
apparently so gorgeous and massive, 
was erected upon a very frail founda- 
tion. 

At the grand levee held upon this 
occasion, the assembly was the most 
brilliant and numerous that had ever 
yet been witnessed in Paris. The re- 
nown of Napoleon now filled the world, 
and noted men from every land 
thronged his saloons. Josephine found 
herselt elevated to the position of the 
most illustrious of the queens of Eu- 
rope. The power of her husband was 
superior to that of any surrounding 
monarchs, and she received the homage 
of all as occupying an elevation such as 
no queen had ever attained before. 

The second of December, 1804, was 
appointed for the ceremony of corona- 
tion. The pageant was to take place 
in the church of Notre Dame. The 
pope came from Rome to place the 
crown upon this lofty, though plebeian 
brow. For ten centuries such an hon- 
or had not been conferred upon any 
monarch. The day was clear and brill- 
iant, but intensely cold. The venera- 
ble walls of Notre Daive had never be- 
fore witnessed such luxury and such 
magnificence as was now displayed. 
Carriages glittering with gold and 
purple trappings; horses proudly ca- 
parisoned ; officers in the richest uni- 


forms, and in court dresses sumptuous-. 


ly embroidered ; servants in most gor- 
geous liveries ; and a waving sea of os- 
trich plumes, bewildered the multitude 
with the unwonted splendor. 

The empress appeared in a robe of 





white satin, embroidered with gold, and 
profusely ornamented with diamonds. 
A mantle of crimson velvet, lined with 
satin and ermine, floated over her 
shoulders, and golden bees clustered 
over the dress. The coronation jewels 
consisted of a crown, a diadem, and a 
girdle. The coronation crown consist- 
ed of eight golden branches, four in 
imitation of palm, and four of myrtle 
leaves. The dew-drops glittering upon 
this foliage were brilliant diamonds. 
A golden-corded band surrounded the 
crown, embellished with eight very 
large emeralds. The bandeau inclosing 
the head glittered resplendent with 
amethysts. This was the coronation 
crown, which was used only upon state 
occasions. ‘The diadem, which was for 
more ordinary service, was composed of 
four rows of pearls interlaced with dia- 
monds. In front were several very 
large brilliants, one of which weighed 
one hundred and forty-nine grains. 
The ceinture or girdle was of pure 
gold, so pure as to be quite elastic, em- 
bellished with thirty-nine rose-colored 
diamonds. 

Napoleon wore a close dress of white 
velvet, embroidered in gold, with dia- 
mond buttons. His stockings were of 
white silk. ‘Phe robe and mantle were 
of crimson velvet, richly embroidered 
in gold and embellished with diamonds. 
Napoleon seemed to regret the vast ex- 
pense attending this display, while at 
the same time he was conscious of its 
importance to impress the minds of the 
Parisians. The emperor was profuse 
in expenditure to promote the grandeur 
and glory of the nation, but very frugal 
in his personal expenses. 

The imperial carriage, constructed ex- 
pressly for the occasion, was the most 
exquisite piece of workmanship Paris- 


ian ingenuity could devise. It was 
drawn by eight bay horses. The pan- 
eling was entirely of glass. As the em- 


peror and empress entered the carriage, 
they both, by mistake, sat down with 
their backs toward the horses. Jose- 
phine, immediately perceiving the error, 
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lightly changed her seat, at the same 
time saying smilingly to her husband, 
as she pointed to the rich cushion at 
her side, ‘‘ Mon ami! unless you prefer 
riding vis-a-vis, this is your seat.” 
Napoleon laughed heartily at the blun- 
der, and changed his seat. Double files 
of infantry lined the route of more than 
a mile and a half, extending from the 
Tuilleries to Notre Dame. Ten thou- 
sand horsemen, in most gorgeous uni- 
forms, attended the carriages. Half a 
million of spectators thronged the way, 
crowding the windows and balconies, 
clustered upon the house-tops, and fill- 
ing up every space from whence any 
view of the cortege could be gained. 
The air was filled with the martial 
strains of a thousand bands, with the 
thunders of innumerable pieces of ar- 
tillery, and with the enthusiastic accla- 
mations of the vast multitude. <A 
pageant more sublime this world per- 
haps has never witnessed. 

The throne, which was hung with 
crimson velvet, was overarched with 
a canopy of the same rich material. It 
was ascended by twenty-two circular 
steps, which was covered with blue 
cloth, studed with golden bees. The 
most illustrious officers of the empire 
crowded the stairs. Napoleon and Jo- 
sephine sat, side by side, upon the 
throne. The religious ceremony occu- 
pied nearly four hours. It was inter- 


spersed with the most soul-stirring 
music from martial bands and from 


more than three hundred vocal per- 
formers. When the pope was about 
to place the crown upon the brow of 
the emperor, Napoleon took it from 
him, and placed it, with his own hands, 
upon his head. He then took it off 
and crowned the empress, also with his 
own hands, fixing his eye proudly, yet 
most tenderly, upon her. The heavy 
crown was soon after laid upon a cush- 
ion, while a smaller diadem was placed 
upon the head of Josephine. She 
kneeled before her illustrious consort 
as he placed the crown of France upon 
her brow. After remaining for a mo- 
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ment in silence in the posture of prayer, 
with her hands folded over her bosom, 
she then gracefully rose, her eyes swim- 
ming in tears, and turned to her hus- 
band with a look of gratitude and of 
love which the emperor feelingly re- 
cognized. It was a touching scene, 
and In that moment were clustered the 
memories of years. 

But the day was not without its mo- 
ments of anguish for Josephine. In 
the brief speech which the emperor 
made upon the occasion, he said, “ My 
descendants will long sit upon this 
throne.” ‘These words were as a dag- 
ger to the heart ot the empress. She 
knew Napoleon’s intense desire for an 
heir. She knew how strong the desire 
in France was that he should have a son 
to whom to transmit his throne. She 
knew how much had been said respect- 
ing the necessity of a divorce. The 
most infamous proposals had been urged 
upon her by pretended friends, even by 
one of the brothers of Napoleon, that 
she might, by unfaithfulness to him, 
obviate the necessity of Napoleon’s 
seeking another bride. This sentiment, 
uttered upon the day of coronation, 
filled her heart with fear and anguish. 

The shades of evening had fallen up- 
on the swarming city, and all the 
streets of the metropolis and the broad 
facade of the Tuilleries were glittering 
with illuminations, when the emperor 
and empress returned to the palace. 
Josephine, overcome with the conflict- 
ing emotions which the day had ex- 
cited, retired to her apartment, and, 
falling upon her knees, with tears im- 
plored the guidanee of the King of 
kings. Napoleon hastened to his room, 
exclaiming impatiently to an attendant 
as he entered, “ Off, off with these con- 
founded trappings !’ He threw the 
mantle into one corner of the room, and 
the gorgeous robe into another, and, 
thus violently disencumbering himself, 
declared that hours of such mortal te- 
diousness he had never encountered be- 
fore. 

Josephine, in her rgmonstrances with 
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Napoleon against assuming the crown, 
predicted, with almost prophetic accu- 
racy, the consequences which would en- 
sue. “ Will not your power,” she wrote 
to him, “opposed, as to a certainty it 
must be, by the neighboring states, 
draw you into war with them? This 
will probably end in their ruin. “Will 
not their neighbors, beholding these 
effects, combine for your destruction ? 
While abroad such is the state of 
things, at home how numerous the en- 
vious and discontented! How many 
plots to disconcert, and how many con- 
Spiracies to punish.” 
Soon after the coronation, Josephine 
was one morning in her garden, when 
an intimate friend called to see her. 
She saluted the empress by the title of 
Your Majesty. ‘“ Ah !” she exclaimed 
in tones deeply pathetic, “I entreat 
that you will sutfer me, at least here, 
to forget that [am an empress.” It is 
the unvarying testimony of her friends, 
that, while she was receiving with sur- 
passing gracefulness the congratulations 
of France and of Europe, her heart was 
heavy. She clearly foresaw the peril 
of their position, and trembled in view 
of an approaching downfall. The many 
formal ceremonies which her station re- 
quired, and upon which Napoleon laid 
great stress, were exceedingly irksome 
to one whose warm heart rejoiced in 
the familiarity of unrestrained friend- 
ship. She thus described her feelings: 
“The nearer my husband approached 
the summit of earthly greatness, the 
more dim became my. last gleams of 
happiness. It is true that I enjoyed 
a magnificent existence. My court was 
composed of gentlemen and ladies the 
most illustrious in rank, all of whom 
were emulous of the honor of being 
presented to me. But my time was no 
longer at my command. The empe- 
ror. was receiving from every part of 
France congratulations upon his acces- 
sion to the throne, while | myself 
sighed in contemplating the immense 
power he had acquired. The more I 
saw him loaded with the gifts of For- 
tune, the more I feared his fall.” 











The court of France had for ages 
been the scene of the most voluptuous 
and unblushing vice. The whole na- 
tion had been corrupted by its influ- 
ence. Dissipation had been rendered 
attractive by the grace with which it 
had been robed. The dissolute manners 
which had prevailed at Versailles, the 
Tuilleries, and St. Cloud, no pen can 
describe. Napoleon determined that, 
at all hazards, his court should be re- 
putable at least in outward morality. 
He was more scrupulous upon this 
point even than Josephine herself. Be- 
lieving that the downfall of the Bour- 
bons was caused, in no inconsiderable 
degree, by the dissolute lives of the 
nobles and the courtiers, he would give 
no one an appointment among the roy- 
al retinue whose character was not, in 
his judgment, above a reproach. 

The Duchess d’ Aiguillon had been a 
fellow-captive of Josephine, and, after 
their liberation from prison, had great- 
ly befriended her. During the license 
of those times, in which all the re- 
straints of Christian morality had been 
swept away, her character had not re- 
mained perfectly spotless. She and her 
husband had availed themselves of the 
facile liberty of divorce which the laws 
had encouraged, and had formed other 
unions. Josephine felt grateful for the 
many favors she had received from the 
duchess, and wished to testify this grat- 
titude by receiving her at court. Na- 
poleon peremptorily refused. Jose- 
phine wrote to her in the following 
terms : 

“ My Dear Frienp,—I am deeply 
afflicted. My former friends, supposing 
that I am able to obtain the fulfillment 
of all my wishes, must suppose that I 
have forgotten the past. Alas! it is 
not so. I remember it too well, and 
my thoughts dwell upon it more than 
I would have them. The more [ think 
of what my friends did for me, the 
greater is my sorrow at being unable to 
do now what my heart dictates. The 
Empress of France is but the first slave 


| in the empire, and can not pay the debts 
' of Madame de Beauharnais. This con- 
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stitutes the torture of my life, and will 
explain why you do not occupy a place 
near me. The emperor, indignant at 
the total disregard of morality, and 
alarmed at the progress it might still 
make, is resolved that the example of a 
life of regularity and of religion shall 
be presented in the palace where he 
reigns. Desirous of strengthening more 
and more the Church re-established by 
himself, and unable to change the laws 
appointed by her observnaces, his in- 
tention is, at least, to keep ata distance 
from his court all who may have availed 
themselves of the opportunity for a di- 
vorce. Hence the cause of his refusing 
the favor I asked of having you with 
me. The refusal has occasioned me un- 
speakable regret, but he is too absolute 
to leave even the hope of seeing him re- 
tract. I am thus constrained to re- 
nounce the pleasure I had promised 
myself of being cohstantly with you, 
studying to make you forget the sov- 
erign in the friend. Pity my lot in be- 
ing too public a personage to follow my 
own inclination, and cherish for mea 
friendship, the remembrance of which 
gives me now as much pleasure as its 
reality afforded consolation in prison. 
Often do I regret that small, dark, and 
dismal chamber which we shared to- 
gether, for there, at least, 1 could pour 
out my whole heart, and was sincerely 
beloved in return.” 

During the whole month succeeding 
the coronation, Paris was surrendered 
to fetes, illuminations, and all manner 
of public rejoicing. One morning the 
empress found in her apartment, as : 
present from the municipality of the 
capital, a toilet service, with table, ewer 
and basin of massive gold, wrought with 
most exquisite workmanship. An enor- 
mous balloon, in the form of the impe- 
rial crown, brilliantly illuminated, was 
launched, the evening of the coronation, 
from Paris. The vast structure, weigh- 
ing five hundred pounds, floated most 
majestically over the city, for a time 
the object of the gaze of a million of 
eyes, till, borne away by the wind 
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toward the south, it disappeared. The 
next evening it fell near the city of 
Rome, nine hundred miles from Paris. 
“ Sire,” said a courtier, announcing the 
fact to Napoleon, “your imperial 
crown has appeared in the two great 
capitals of the world within the space 
of twenty-four hours.” 

As soon as Napoleon was crowned 
Emperor of France, the senators of the 
Italian Republic, over which he had 
been elected president, sent an earnest 
petition that he would be crowned their 
king at Milan. Napoleon had rescued 
them from the hated dominion of the 
Austrians, and they regarded him as 
their greatest benefactor. The empe- 
ror was in the habit of setting out on 
his various tours without any warning. 
One evening, when the festivities of 
the baptism of the second son of Hor- 
tense had been kept up until midnight, 
Napoleon said quietly, upon retiring, 
‘‘ Horses at six for Italy.” Josephine 
accompanied her husband upon this 


tour. The road bridging the Alps, 
which Napoleon subsequently con- 


structed, was then but contemplated. 
It was only by a rugged and dangerous 
foot-path that the ascent of these awful 
barriers of nature could be surmounted. 
Two beautiful sedans had been con- 
structea in Turin for the emperor and 
empress. ‘The one for Napoleon was 
lined with crimson silk, richly orna- 
mented with) gold, Josephine’s was 
trimmed with blue satin, similarly or- 
namented with silver. The sedans were, 
however, but little used, except in 
places where Walking was dangerous, as 
the empress very much preferred lean- 
ing upon the arm of her husband, and, 
in conversation with him, gazing upon 
the wild sublimities with which they 
were surrounded. This must have been 
to Josephine, independently of those in- 
ward anxieties which weighed so heav- 
ily upon her heart, as delightful a jour- 
ney aS a mortal can enjoy. All Europe 
was bowing in homage before her illus- 
trious husband. He was in the pos- 
session of power such as the proudest 
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of the Ceesars might have envied. Illu- 
minations, and triumphal arches, and 
enthusiastic acclamations met them 
every step of their way. Josephine 
was in the possession of every possible 
acquisition earth could give to make 
ia her happy, save only one—her hus- 
a band was not a father. But Josephine 
forgot her solicitudes in the exultant 
hours when her husband, from the pin- 





nacles of the Alps, pointed out to her 
the glories of sunny Italy—the scenes 
of past perils, and conflict, and renown 
—the fields in which he had led the 
armies of France to the most brilliant 
victories. Napoleon was in fine spirits, 
and in these gilded hours he looked 
lovingly upon her, and they both were 
truly happy. It is difficult for the im- 
agination to conceive any thing more 
attractive for a warm-hearted and an 
enthusiastic woman than to pass over 
these most sublime of the barriers of 
nature, With Napoleon for a guide and 
a confiding friend. Pope Pius VIL, 
who had formed a very strong friend- 
ship for Josephine, accompanied them 
as far as Turin. When parting, the 
empress made him a present of a beau- 
tiful vase of Sevres china, embellished 
with exquisite paintings of the corona- 
tion. 





























THE THREE SHIPS, 


BY JULIA CC. R. DORR. 





From Harper’s Magazine. 
Over the waters clear and dark 
Flew, like a startled bird, our bark. 


All the day long with steady sweep 
Sea-gulls followed us o’er the deep. 


Wierd and strange were the silent shores, 
Rich with their wealth of buried ores. 


Mighty the forests, old and gray. 
With the secrets locked in their hearts 


away; 





——- 


Semblence of castle and arch and shrine 
Towered aloft in the clear sunshine. 


And we watched for the warder, stern 


and grim, 
And the priest with his chanted song and 
hymn. 


Over that wonderful northern sea, 
As one who sails in a dream, sailed we, 


Till, when the young moon soared on 
high, 
Nothing was round us but seaand sky. 


Far in the east the pale moon swung— 
A crescent dim in the azure hung; 


But the sun lay low in the glowing West, 
With bars of purple across his breast. 





The skies were aflame with the sunset 
glow, 
The billows were all aflame below; 


The far horizon seemed the gate 
To some mystic world’s enchanted state; 


And all the air was a luminous mist, 
Crimson and amber and amethyst. 


Then silently into that fiery sea— 
Into the heart of the mystery— 


Three ships went sailing one by one, 
The fairest visions under the sun. 


Like the flame in the heart of a ruby set, 
Were the sails that flew from each mast 
of jet; 


While darkly against the burning sky 
Streamer and pennant floated high. 


Steadily, silently, on they pressed 
Into the glowing, reddening West; 


Until, on the far horizon’s fold, 
They slowly passed through its gate of 
gold. 


You think, perhaps, they were nothing 
more 
Than schooners laden with common ore! 


Where care clasped hands with grimy 
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And the decks were stained with earthly 
moil? 


Oh, beautiful ships, who sailed that night 
Into the West from our yearning sight. 


Full well I knew that the freight ye bore 
Was laden not for an earthly shore! 


To some far realm ye were sailing on, 
Where all we have lost shall yet be won; 


Ye were bearing thither a world of dreams, 
Bright as the sunset’s golden gleams; 


And hopes whose tremulous, rosy flush 
Grew fairer still in the twilight hush. 


Ye were bearing hence to that mystic 
sphere 
Thoughts no mortal may utter here— 


Songs that on earth may not be sung— 
Words too holy for human tongue— 


The golden deeds that we would have 
done— 

The fadeless wreaths that we would have 
won! 


And hence it was that our souls with you 
Traversed the measureless wastes of blue, 


Till you passed uncer the sunset gate, 
And to us a voice said, softly, ‘‘ Wait!” 


Beethoven the Great Composer. 





HIS EXPERIENCE AS A COOK. 

A musical festival to the memory of 
Ludwig von Beethoven is to be held at 
Bonn, on the Rhine, Germany, the birth- 
place of this renowned composer, Au- 
gust 20, 21, and 22. A celebration of 
his centenary on December 17 last, in 
his native city, was prevented by the 
late European war. ‘To the many in- 
cidents in Beethoven’s life narrated on 
the occasion of his centenary, quite a 
ludicrous one, which occurred when he 
was in Vienna, has been added in a late 
number of the Leipsic Gartenlewbe. It 
illustrates the sad domestic life of the 











great but unfortunate man, who never 
was married and died deaf. Adapted 
from the German, the incident reads as 
follows: 

The great musician extended his ge- 
nius to his household, producing chaos. 
He strictly forbade the things in his 
room to be put in order. Only with his 
special permission was the broom used to 
sweep the floor. He used this as a 
waste basket, throwing envelopes on it, 
and sometimes the torn letters too. 
Books or notes were lying on every chair. 
The dishes, even, from breakfast were 
sometimes left in his room till the next 
morning. When he was searching for 
something the chaos became alive. Loos- 
ened manuscripts fell in their several ways 
to the floor, and wine bottles came rolling 
from the corners. But what he was 
searching for he could not find, because 
the confusion became still worse by his 
impatient, unsystematic searching. He 
frequently mislaid something, however, 
and searching was, therefore, a common 
occupation of his. 

The active composer on such occasions 
often chided his housekeeper, whom he 
strangely called Mrs. Schnapps. He as- 
serted that all the trouble, all the dis- 
order, was her fault, stating that he 
himself was strictly orderly, and could 
find even a pin again at night-time, if 
everything in his room had not been 
changed by her. 

The principal cause of this disorder 
was the discontented, morose composer’s 
frequent change of residence. He fre- 
quently changed his residence, but never 
took necessary time to fit up a new home 
properly. 

Once he missed a most precious manu- 
script, the score of his favorite symphony, 
copied completely and neatly. Poor 
Beethoven searched for it over a fort- 
night. Finally he found it. But, alas, 
where! In the kitchen, where it was 
placed under butter, bacon, and other 
provisions! 

Quite beside himself from ire, he 
threw all the eggs at hand at his cook’s 
head and turned her out of the house. 
He determined not to admit such a per- 
son to his kitchdn again. The meals 
moreover, he said, fora long time, had 
not been to his taste. Remarking that 
cooking was not more difficult than com- 
posing, he determined to tend his kitchen 
himself. 

He went to the market and made his 
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purchases. Glad of the choice and 
cheapness of the provisions, he invited 
several friends to dinner, and went to 
work to prepare all the dishes himself. 
When the guests came they were aston- 
ished to see their host in the kitchen. 
He wore a white cap and apron, like a 
cook by trade. ‘The fire on the hearth 
blazed, the pots seethed, the butter in 
the pan sizzled, but nothing was ready at 
the appeinted time. Beethoven stood in 
despair, menacing now with the ladle, 
then with the carving-knife, the un- 
governable pots. He overset and set 
them up again; he burnt his fingers, but 
he burnt the roast meat far more. The 
guests waited impatiently for the results 
of Beethoven’s labors as a cook. 

At last he came triumphantly from the 
kitchen, like a warrior from the battle- 
field. But his victories were not great. 
The soup looked thin and poor. Beetho- 
ven did not know that it had to be 
skimmed, and let it boil too long, con- 
tinually adding water. The vegetables 
had not come in contact with the water. 
They were covered with sand and swam 
in grease. But the most horrible of all 
was the roast meat. 

Nobody could eat anything, except 
Beethoven himself, who did full justice 
to his cookery. The guests asked for 
some bread, butter, and cheese, and 
drank of the good wine which had been 
ordered in addition to the dinner. 

On the day following Mrs. Schnapps 
entered into Beethoven’s kitchen again. 
He had seen that cooking must be 
learned, like his own sublime art, and he 
thought it best not to meddle with it 
any more. 
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A PILGRIM OF NATURE. 


You boast of the grandeur of cities in 
vain 

To one who loves valleys, wild mountain, 
and plain: 

Have you beauties to vie with the river 
and rill? 

Have you fragrance, like morning’s, on 
heath and on hill? 

QO, Pilgrim of Nature for ever I'll be; 

Your city’s too stifling and narrow for 
me. 
















































Will you match me the lamps of some 
festival fine, 

With the gems on night’s mantle, so 
pure and divine? 

Will you minister music devotion to 
form 

Like the voice of the forest that sings te 
the storm? 

O, a Pilgrim of Nature forever I’ll be; 

Your city’s to stifling and narrow for 
me. 


Have you curtains like evening? Can 
you find hair or eye? 

Like the cloud of the thunder, or smile 
of the sky? 

Have you cloths like the lilies? Like 
the night-winds a kiss? 

Or language like summer’s pure anthem 
of bliss? 

O, a Pilgrim of Nature for ever I’ll be; 

Your city’s too stifling and narrow for 
me. 


Keep your gold-moulded mansions, let 
Pomp have a seat, 

To give him all placo I will gladly re- 
treat; 

From vanity’s banquet one guest you 
may spare, 

Brake, meadow, and wilderness, beckon 
me there; 

And a Pilgrim of Nature forever I’ll be; 

Your city’s too stifling—too narrow for 
me. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH 





(No 1.) 

My birthplace was Norwich ; a fine 
old town, distinguished. for its many 
antiquities, the beauty of its situation 
on a rising ground, interspersed with a 
profusion of rich gardens, and studded 
with churches to the number of thirty- 
five, including a majestic cathedral. 
Many years have elapsed since I last 
beheld it, and perhaps the march of 
modern improvement has so changed 
its features, that were I now to dwell 
npon my recollections of that cherished 
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home, they would not be recognized. 
But I cannot forget the early impres- 
sions produced on my mind by the 
peculiarities of the place ; nor must 
they be omitted here. The sphere in 
which it is my dearest privilege to 
labor, is the cause of protestantism ; 
and sometimes when God has blessed 
my poor efforts to the deliverance of 
some captive out of the chains of 
Popish delusion, I have recalled the 
fact of being born just opposite the 
dark gateway of that strong building 
where the noble martyrs of Mary’s 
day were imprisoned. I have recol- 
lected that the house wherein I drew 
my first breath was visible through 
the grated window of their prison, 
and a conspicuous object when its 
gates were unfolded to deliver them to 
unjust judgment and a cruel death. 
Are any of the prayers of those 
glorified saints fulfilled in the poor 
child who was brought into the world 
on that particular spot, though at the 
distance of many ages? The query 
could not be answered, but the thought 
has frequently cheered me on. The 
stern-looking gateway opening on St. 
Martin’s plain, was probably one of 
the first objects traced on the retina of 
my infant eye, when it ranged beyond 
the inner walls of the nursery ; and 
often, with tottering step, I passed be- 
neath that arch into that splended 
garden of our noble episcopal palace ; 
and certainly, if my Protestantism 
may not be traced to that locality, my 
taste may; for from all the elaborate 
display of modern architecture, all the 
profuse luxuriance and endless variety 
of modern horticulture, J now turn 
away, to feast in thought on the recol- 
lection of that venerable scene. The 
palace itself is a fine specimen of the 
chaste old English style; but the 
most conspicious, the most unfading 
feature, was the cathedral itself, which 
formed the boundary of one half of 
the garden: a mass of sober magnifi- 
cence, rising in calm repose against the 
sky, which, to my awe-struck gaze and 





childish imagination, seemed to rest 
upon its exquisitely formed spire. 
Seated on the grass, busying my 
fingers with the daisies that were per- 
mitted to spring around, I have been 
lost in such imaginings as I suppose 
not many little children induige in, 
while permitting my eyes to rove over 
the seemingly interminable mass of 
old grey stone, and then to fall upon 
the pleasant flowers around me. I 
loved silence, for nothing that fell on 
the ear seemed in accordance with 
what charmed the eye; and thus a 
positive evil found entrance in the 
midst of much enjoyment. I[ acquired 
that habit of dreamy excursiveness in- 
to imaginary scenes, and among unreal 
personages, which is alike inimical to 
rational pursuits and opposed to spirit- 
ual-mindedness. To a period so early 
as the middle of my fourth year I 
can revert with the most pefect, most 
vivid recollection of my habitual 
thoughts and feelings; and at that age, 
I can-unhesitatingly declare, my mind 
was deeply tinctured with a romance 
not derived from books, nor from con- 
versation, but arising, as I verilv be- 
lieve, out of the singular adaptation to 
each other of my natural taste and the 
scenery amidst which it began to de- 
velope itself. Our abode was changed 
to another part of the city before this 
period arrived; but the bishop’s gar- 
den was still our haunt, and my su- 
preme delight. 

An immense orchard, shrubbery, 
and flower-garden were attached to my 
father’s new residence, to which he 
had removed on account of its prox- 
imity to the church of which he was 
rector. This, too, was an old-fashioned 
house, mantled with a vine, and strag- 
gling out, in irregular buildings, along 
the slope of the garden. The centre 
of an immese grass-plot, studded with 
apple, pear, and plum trees, was occu- 
pied by the most gigantic mulberry | 
ever beheld, the thick trunk of which 
resembled that of a knotted oak, while 
in its forest of dark branches nestled 
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a number of owls and bats. Oh, how 
I loved to lurk beneath its shadow on 
a summer evening, and await the twi- 
light gloom, that the large owl might 
come forth and wheel around the tree, 
and call out its companions with a mel- 
ancholy hoot; while the smaller bat, 
dipping lower in his flight, brushed by 
me, accustomed to my presence. I 
had entered betimes upon the perni- 
cious study of nursery tales, as they 
then were, and without having the 
smallest actual belief in the existence 
of fairies, goblins, or any such things, 
I took unutterable delight in surround- 
ing myself with hosts of them, decked 
out in the colors of my own supplying, 
gorgeous or terrible beyond the con- 
ceptions of my classic authorities. 
The faculty of realizing whatever I 
picture to myself was astonishingly 
great; and you must admit that the 
localities in which I was placed were 
but too favorable to the formation of a 
character which I have no doubt the 
enemy was secretly constructing: with- 
in me, to mislead, by wild, ‘unholy 
fiction, such as should come within the 
range of its influence. To God be all 
the glory that I am not now pandering 
with this pen to the most grovelling 
or the most impious of man’s per- 
verted feelings. 

But above all other tastes, all other 
cravings, one passion reigned supreme, 
and that acme of enjoyment to me 
was music. This also was met by in- 
dulgence as unlimited as its cravings ; 
for not only did my father possess one 
of the finest voices in the world, and 
the very highest degree of scientific 
knowledge, taste, and skill in the 
management of it, but our house was 
seldom without an inmate in the per- 
son of his most intimate friend and 
brother clergyman, a son of the cele- 
brated composer Mr. Linley, who was 
as highly gifted in instrumental as my 
father was in vocal music. The rich 
tones of his old harpsichord seem at 
this moment to fill my ear and swell 
my heart; while my father’s deep, 
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clear, mellow voice breaks in, with 
some noble recitative or elaborate air 
of Handel, Haydn, and the rest of a 
school that may be superseded, but 
never, never can be equalled by 
modern composers. Or the harpsi- 
chord was relinquished to another 
hand, and the breath of our friend came 
forth through the reed of his hautboy 
in strains of such overpowering 
melody, that I have hid my face on my 
mother’s lap to weep the feelings that 
absolutely wrung my little heart with 
excess of enjoyment. This was not a 
snare ; or, if it might have been made 
one, the Lord broke it in time, by 
taking away my hearing. I would 
not that it had been otherwise, for 
while a vain imagination was fostered 
by the habit I have before adverted to, 
this taste for music and its high grati- 
fication most certainly elevates the 
mind. I do firmly believe that it isa 
gift from God to man, to be prized, 
cherished, cultivated. I believe that 
the man whose bosom yields no re- 
sponse to the concord of sweet sounds, 
falls short of the standard to which 
man should aspire as an intellectual 
being; and though Satan does fearfully 
pervert this solace of the mind to 
most vile purposes, still I heartily 
agree with Martin Luther, that, in the 
abstract, ‘‘ the de~1] hates music.” 
Before I had completed my _ sixth 
year, I came under the rod of discipline 
which was to fall so long and so per- 
severingly upon me ere I should 
“bear the rod and who had appointed 
it.” Eathusiastic in every thing, and 
already passionately fond of reading, 
I had eagerly accepted the offer of a 
dear uncle, a young physician, to 
teach me French. I loved him, for ke 
was gentle and kind, and very fond of 
me; and it was a great happiness to 
trip through the long winding street 
that separated us, to turn down by the 
old Bridewell, so celebrated as an 
architectural curiosity, being built of 
dark flint stones, exquisitely chiseled 
into the form of bricks, and which 
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even then could greatly admire, and to 
take my seat on my young uncle’s 
knee, in the large hall of his house, 
where stood a very large and deep 
toned organ, some sublime strain from 
which was to reward my diligence, if 
I repeated accurately the lesson he had 
appointed. Thus between love for my 
uncle, delight in his organ, and a 
natural inclination to acquire learning, 
I was stimulated to extraordinary 
efforts, and met the demand on my 
energies in a very unsafe way. I 
placed my French book under my 
pillow every night, and starting from 
repose at the earliest break of dawn, 
strained my sleepy eyes over the page, 
until, very suddenly, I became totally 
blind. 

This was a grievous blow to my 
tender parents: the eclipse was so 
complete that I could not tell whether 
it was midnight or midnoon, so far as 
perception of light was concerned, and 
the case seemed hopeless. It was, 
however, among the “all things” that 
God causes to work together for good, 
while Satan eagerly seeks to use them 
for evil. It checked my inordinate 
desire for mere acquirements, which I 
believe to be a bad tendency, particu- 
larly in a female, while it threw me 
more upon my own resources, such as 
they were, and gave me a keen relish 
for the highly intellectual conversation 
that always prevailed in our home. 
My father delighted in the society of 
literary men; and he was himself of 
a turn so argumentative, so overflow- 
ing with rich conversation, so decided 
in his political views, so alive to pass- 
ing events, so devotedly and proudly 
the Englishman, that with such asso- 
clates as he gathered about him at his 
own fireside, I don’t see how the little 
blind girl, whose face was ever turned 
up towards the unseen speaker, and 
whose mind opened to every passing 
remark, could avoid becoming a 
thinker, a reasoner, a tory, and a 
patriot. Sometimes a tough disputant 


crossed our threshold; one of these 
Oct. 4. 








was Dr. Parr, und brilliant were the 
flashes resulting from such occasional 
collisions with antagonists of that cali- 
bre. f am often charged with the 
offence of being too political in my 
writings: the fact is, I write as I 
think and feel ; and what else can you 
expect from a child reared in such a 
nursery ¢ 

But another consequence of this 
temporary visitation was an increased 
passion for music. The severe reme- 
dies used for my blindness frequently 
laid me on the sofa for days together, 
and then my fond father would bring 
home with him, after the afternoon 
services of the cathedral, of which he 
was also a canon, a party of the young 
choristers. My godfather would seat 
himself at the harpsichord ; the boys, 
led by my father, performed the vocal 
parts; and such feasts of music were 
served up to me, that I have breathed 
to my brother in an ecstatic whisper 
the confession, “ I don’t want to see ; 
I like music better than seeing.” 

That brother I have not before 
named; but that only brother was a 
second self. Not that he resembled 
me in the least respect, for he was 
beautiful to a prodigy, and I an ordi- 
nary child; he was wholly free from 
any predilection for learning, being 
mirthful and volatile in the highest de- 
gree; and though he listened when I 
read to him the mysterious marvels of 
my favorite nursery books, I doubt 
whether he ever bestowed an after- 
thought on anything therein contained. 
The brightest, the sweetest, the most 
sparkling creature that ever lived, he 
was all joy, all love. I do not remem- 
ber to have seen him for one moment 
out of temper or out of spirits for the 
first sixteen years of his life; and he 
was to me what the natural sun is to 
the system. We were never separa- 
ted ; our studies, our plays, our walks, 
our plans, our hearts were always one. 
That holy band which the Lord has 
woven, that inestimable blessing of 
fraternal love and confidence, was 
never broken, never loosened between 
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us, from the cradle to the grave; ant 
God forbid that I should say or think 
that the grave has broken it. If I 
have not from the outset included that 
precious brother in my sketch, it was 
because I should almost as soon have 
deemed it necessary to include by 
name my own head or my own heart. 
He too was musical, and sang sweetly, 
and I cannot look back on my child- 
hood without confesing that its cup 
ran over with the profusion of delights 
that my God poured into it. 

About @his time, when my sight, 
after a few month’s privation, was fully 
restored, I first imbibed the strength 
of Protestantism as deeply as it can be 
imbibed apart from spiritual under- 
standing. Norwich was infamously 
conspicuous in persecuting unto 
death the saints of the Most High, 
under the sanguinary despotism of po- 
pish Mary; and the spot where they 
suffered, called the Lollard’s pit, lies 
just outside the town, over Bishop’s 
bridge, having a circular excavation 
against the side of Houshold-hill. 
This, at least to within a year or two 
ago, was kept distinct, an opsning by 
the road-side. My father often took 
us to walk in that diraction, and 
pointed out the pit, and told us that 
there Mary burnt good p2ople alive for 
refusing to worship wodlea images. 
I was horror-stricken, and asked many 
questions, to which he did not always 
reply as fully as I wished,; and one 
day, having to go out while I was in- 
quiring, he said, “I don’t think you 
can read a word of this book, but you 
may look at the pictures: it is all 
about the martyrs.” So saying, he 
placed on a chair the old folio of Fox’s 
Acts and monuments, in venerable 
black-letter, and left me to examine 
it. 

Hours passed and still found me 
bending over, or rather leaning against, 
that magic book. I could not, it is 
true, decipher the black-letter, but I 
found some explanations in Roman 
type, and devoured them ; while every 





wood cut was examined with aching 
eyes and a palpitating heart. As- 
suredly I took in more of the spirit of 
John Fox, even by that imperfect 
mode of acquaintance, than many do 
by reading his book through; and 
when my father next found me at 
what had become my darling study, I 
looked up at him with burning cheeks 
and asked, “ Papa, may I bea mar- 
tyr ?” 

‘What do you mean, child ?” 

‘“‘T mean, papa, may I be burned to 
death for my religion, as these were? 
I want to be a martyr?’ 

He smiled, and made me this an- 
swer, which [ have never forgotten ; 
“Why, Charlotte, if the government 
ever gives power to the Papists again, 
as they talk of doing, you may proba- 
bly live to be a martyr.” 

I remember the stern pleasure this 
reply afforded me ; of spiritual knowl- 
edge not the least glimmer had ever 
reached me in any form, yet I knew 
the Bible most intimately, and loved 
it with all my heart as the most sa- 
cred, the most beautiful of all earthly 
things. Already had its sublimity 
caught my adoration ; and when listen- 
ing to the lofty language of Isaiah, as 
real from his stall in the cathedral 
by my father in Advent, and the early 
Sundays of the year, while his mag- 
nificent voice sent the prophetic de- 
nuaciations pa2aling through those 
vaulted aisles, I had recaived into my 
mind, and I think into my heart, that 
scorn of idolatry which breathes so 
thrillingly in his inspired page. This 
I know, that at six years old the foun- 
dation of a truly scriptural protest 
was laid in my character ; and to this 
hour it is my prayer that whenever 
the Lord calls me hence, he may find 
his servant not only watching but 
working against the diabolical iniquity 
that filled the Lollard’s pit with the 
ashes of his saints. 

And now upoo that all-jmportant 
topic of the Bible [ would remark, 
that among the most invaluable bless- 
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ings of my life, 1 remember the judi- 
cious conduct of my parents in regard 
to it. We generally find that pre- 
cious volume made a book of tasks ; 
sometimes even a book of penalties ; 
the consequence of so doing cannot be 
but evil. With us it was emphatically 
a reward book. That identical book 
is now before me, in its rich red cover, 
elegantly emblazoned with the royal 
arms ; for it is the very Bible that was 
placed before queen Charlotte at her 
coronation in 1761; and which, be- 
coming the perquisite of a prebende 

of Westminster, was by his wife pre- 
sented to my mother, to whom she 
stood sponsor. This royal Bible was 
highly prized ; and it was with special 
favor that it was opened for us when 
we had been good, and were deemed 
worthy of some mark of approval. 
My father, then, whose voice made 
music of every thing, would read to 
us the history of Abel, of Noah, of 
Moses, of Gideon, or some other of 
the exquisite narratives of the Old 
Testament. JI do not say that they 
were made the medium of conveying 
spiritual instruction; they were un- 
accompanied by note or comment, 
written or oral, and merely read as 
histories, the fact being carefully im- 
pressed on our minds that God was 
the author, and that it would be highly 
criminal to doubt the truth of any 
word in that book. * * * The con- 
sequences of this early instruction, im- 
parted as an indulgence, I have reason 
daily to rejoice in: it led me to search 
for myself the inspired pages; it 
taught me to expect beauties, and ex- 
cellences, and high intellectual gratifica- 
tion where God has indeed caused them 
to abound. As in the natural world 
we find the nutritious fruit not lying 
like pebbles on the ground, buf hung 
on graceful trees and shrubs, heralded 
by fair and fragrant blossoms, em- 
bowered in verdant foliage, and itself 
beautifully shaped and tinted ; so has 
the Lord arranged that the garden 





where grows the fruit of the tree of 
life, should abound in all that is most 
lovely to man’s natural perception ; 
and do we not slight this bounteous 
care for our mind’s enjoyment while 
he makes provision for our soul’s sus- 
tenance, when we neglect to point 
these things out to the notice of our 
children? The word was my delight 
many a year before it became my 
counsellor; and when at last the veil 
was withdrawn from my heart, and 
Jesus stood revealed as the Alpha and 
Omega of that blessed bogk, it was 
not like gradually furnishing a vacant 
place with valuable goods, but like 
letting a flood of day into one already 
most richly stored with all that was 
precious ; though, for lack of light 
whereby to discern their real nature, 
the gems had been regarded but as 
common things. My memory was 
plentifully stored with what it had 
been my free choice to study; and 
when in the progress of this little 
narrative you learn how mercifully I 
have been preserved from doctrinal 
error in its various forms, through 
that full acquaintance with (God’s 
word, you will trace his marvellous 
working in thus furnishing my mind, 
as it were, with an armory of ready 
weapons, and will be ready to echo 
with increased earnestness that em- 
phatic declaration, “The Bible, the 
Bible alone, is the religion of Protes- 
tants ;’ and not only to echo, but also 
to act upon it. 

Religion, however, did not at this 
early period of my life become a very 
important concern in my eyes; our 
mother had taken infinite pains to as- 
sure us of one great truth—the omni- 
science of an omnipresent God—and 
this I never could for a moment shake 
off. It influenced us both in a power- 
ful manner, so that if either committed 
a fault, we never rested until, through 
mutual exhortation on the ground that 
God certainly knew it, and would be 
angry if we added deceit to another 
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error, we had encouraged each other 
to confession. We then went, hand 
in hand, to our mother, and the one 
who stood clear of the offence ac- 
knowledged it in the name of the 
transgressor, while both asked pardon. 
Never did children more abhor a lie: 
we spurned its meanness, while trem- 
bling at its guilt ; and nothing bound 
us more closely and exclusively to- 
gether than the discoveries we were 
always making of a laxity among 
other children in this respect. On 
such occgsions we would shrink away 
into a corner by ourselves and whis- 
per, “Do they think God doves not 
hear that?”  Self-righteousness, no 
doubt, existed in a high degree; we 
were baby Pharisees, rejoicing in the 
external cleanliness of cup and plat- 
ter ; but I look back with great thank- 
fulness on the mercy that so far re- 
strained us: an habitual regard for 
truth has carried me safely through 
many a trial, and, as a means, guarded 
me from many a snare. It cannot be 
too early or too strongly inculcated ; 
nor should any effort be considered 
too great, any difliculty too discourag- 
ing, any reprobation too strong, or, I 
will add, any punishment tco severe, 
when the object in view is to over- 
come this infamous vice in a child. 
Once I remember having been led into 
a lie at the instigation, and through 
the contrivance of a servant-girl for 
whose benefit it was told. Suspicion 
instantly arose, from my dreadful em- 
barrassment of manner; a strict in- 
vestigation commenced ; the girl told 
me to face it out, for that nobody else 
knew it, and she would not flinch. 
But my terrors of conscience were in- 
supportable; I could ill bear my 
father’s steady eye fixed on mine, still 
less the anxious, wondering, incredu- 
lous expression of my brother's inno- 
cent face, who could not for a moment 
fancy me guilty. I confessed at once ; 
and with a heavy sigh my father sent 
to borrow from a neighbor an instru- 
ment of chastisement never before 








needed in his own house. He took 
me to another room, and said, ¢ Child, 
it will pain me more to punish you 
thus, than any blows I can inflict will 
pain you; but I must do it ; you have 
told a lie—a dreadful sin, aad a base 
mean, cowardly action. If I let you 
grow up a liar, you will reproach me 
for it one day ; if I now spared the 
rod, I should hate the child.” I took 
the punishment in a most extraor- 
dinary spirit; I wished every stroke 
had been a stab; I wept because the 
pain was not great enough; and I 
léved my father at that moment better 
than even I, who almost idolized him, 
had ever loved him before. 1 thanked 
him, and I thank him still; for I 
never transgressed in that way again. 
The servant was called, received her 
wages and a most awful lecture, and 
was discharged the same hour. Yet, 
of all these things, what sunk deepest 
into my very soul were the sobs and 
cries of my fond little brother, and the 
lamentable tones of his soft voice, 
pleading through the closed door, “ 0, 
papa, don’t whip Charlotte. O, forgive 
poor Charlotte.” 

It is sweet to know we have a 
Brother indeed who always pleads, and 
never pleads in vain for the offending 
child; a Father whose chastisements 
are not withheld, but administered in 
tender love; that wherein he delights, 
and the peaceable fruits of righteousness 
the end of his corrections. The event 
to which I have referred may appear 
too trivial a thing to record ; but it 
is by neglecting trivial things that we 
ruin ourselves and our children. The 
usual mode of training these immortal 
beings, the plan of leaving them to ser- 
vants and to themselves, the blind in- 
dulgence that passes by, with a slight 
reprimand only, a wilful offence, and 
the mischievous misapplication of 
doctrine that induces some to let nature 
do her worst, because nothing but 
grace can effectually suppress her evil 
workings ; all these are faulty in the 
extreme,and as presumptuous as foolish. 
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USE. 





BY CHARLES GRAHAM, ESQ. 

EVERYTHING that comes from the 
hand of the Creator bears the impress 
of use. But as everything that exists 
comes from the same divine hand, it 
follows that all have their respective 
uses. So general is this law, that the 
human reason readily admits it as 
proven, though we often fail to discover 
wherein the uses of things consist. In- 
deed, we all acknowledge if the use be 
not discovered, that it is owing to the 
imperfection of our finite faculties, 
which fail to perceive it, and not to the 
absence of use itself. 

The law of use is not only discovera- 
able in the natural, but also in the spir- 
itual world. In the natural world, the 
three kingdoms, mineral, vegetable and 
animal, all attest its universality, and 
the human mind is incessantly making 
new and wonderful discoveries of uses 
not before apprehended. Minerals, 
under the tests of science, are constant- 
ly developing new uses. This is true 
also of the vegetable world, and of the 
animal creation, so that often the rank- 
est weeds are found to possess medicinal 
qualities not hitherto suspected ; and 
even the animalculz only discoverable 
by the microscope, are found to possess 
properties that purify the air we 
breathe, absorbing noxious gases from 
the atmosphere, and even impurities 
from the human blood. The use we 
see not to-day, we discover to-morrow. 
And, as science progresses, as the per- 
ceptions of the mind improve, we .see 
more and more of these wonders of 
creation. Nor is this use always single 
in function. Let us look upward at the 
starry heavens. It takes but little ed- 
ucation to enable us to perceive that 
the planets in the firmament, by re- 
flecting the sun’s rays, illumine our 
earth in the hours of its night, but 
what wisdom can fathom the many 
uses which, as bodies moving in their 
























appropriate orbits, acting as balances 
and checks, they serve in the different 
solar systems of the universe ; still less 
can the human intellect grasp of their 
great uses when we know that they are 
inhabited worlds under the care of the 
same divine providence, which guides 
the minutest incident which contributes 
to the great and infinite whole, or when 
we feel that these worlds are to con- 
tribute inhabitants to the heavens 
whose nurseries they may be. 

The grass which grows under our 
feet offers a familiar example. By its 
delicate green it relieves and refreshes 
the eye. By its growth it absorbs and 
gives out different components of the 
atmosphere, it tempers the sun’s rays, 
and thus prevents too great heat from 
being received within and reflected 
from the surface of the earth. It col- 
lects the dews of evening, and thus the 
vapor becomes condensed, and through 
this agent performs its peculiar use ; 
and yet other uses remain. ‘The same 
grass becomes food and sustenance and 
clothing to animals, which, in their 
turn, furnish food, and from their woolly 
sides also, clothing to man. And so, 
could we perceive it, the story of uses 
in the simple grass would perhaps be 
endless. A writer in /razer’s Maga- 
zine says, “Along the coasts, every 
summer, during the breeding season, 
thousands of harmless sea birds are 


shot. The gull is the scavenger of the 
sea. He does his little best to ward 


off cholera and typhus from every foul 
and ill-drained harbor. He ought to 
be preserved as religiously as vultures 
are in the tropics, and the fool who 
shoots a gull ought to be fined a 
pound.” 

But if such varied, yet harmonious 
uses are performed by the inanimate 
and soulless subjects of creation, if so 
universal a law pervades the domain of 
nature, how much should it not pervade 
the domain of mind and spirit. And 
it is here where we might most ex- 
pect to find it, that we discover in its 
force, activity and beauty, the orderly 
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working of this law of uses. Man, the 
highest of created beings, is, in every 
aspect, an instrument of use. And he 
who is most useful, best fulfils the pur- 
pose of his creation. 

It is true that there are minor and 
greater uses, in the development and 
exercise of which man’s chief function 
consists. These run parallel with his 
duties, and as he owes duties to him- 
self, to his neighbor and to his Maker, 
so do we find uses included within 
these several duties. So also in each 
class of the duties named above, are 
their lower and higher uses. 

It is a minor use which man per- 
forms when he practises industry and 
economy for the sake of procuring to 
himself the necessaries of subsistence, 
and yet he is at the same time perform- 
ing a higher use by learning to resist 
desires for luxuries, indulgences and 
idolence ; and by acquiring habits and 
affections of prudence, providence and 
self-denial. 

In discharging our duties to our 
families and dependents, we find uses 
in the cultivation of the love of the 
neighbor, and in the example and oc- 
casion we give for the exercise of kind- 
ly affections and sympathies in others. 
Yet higher than this is the use we per- 
form in bringing the kingdom of truth 
and good to all within our reach ; nay, 
very much further, for example spreads 
from others as well as ourselves, in 
wider and wider circles, like the rings 
we see when we drop a stone into the 
water, spreading far beyond the imme- 
diate point of contact. 

In our duties to the Maker, such as 
prayer, the study of His revealed will 
and obedience thereto, we find our 
sphere of use constantly enlarged. We 
elevate ourselves by preparation into 
states receptive of greater enlighten- 
ment and love, and, we not only re- 
ceive more of these for ourselves, but 
we become better instruments of use in 
the hand of the Lord, for conveying 
these blessings tc others. Every one 
who does a good deed, not only cultivates 








within himself a good affection, but 
teaches the way to others, and, we may 
say, passes on to these others something 
which he receives from the divine Author 
of all good; for no man does good of him- 
self. He is but an instrument; the de- 
sire, the effort and the power to do are of 
the Lord in him. 

How various are the uses open to man! 
How many of the human race are, at this 
very moment, working at the many diffi- 
cult problems which science affords for 
advancing the interests of society—wrest- 
ing from nature her secrets and applying 
them to practical uses, by which labor is 
saved, production increased, and new 
fields opened for the activities of the in- 
tellect, the development of new energies 
and of multifarious enterprises. Yet these 
uses, vast as they appear, will not com- 
pare with those which apply to the devel- 
opment of the affections to the cultivation 
of the higher qualities of love of which 
the human heart has been made capable. 
[tis true, these are from the same source 
but the work is on different planes. The 
former regard material interests, the lat- 
ter spiritual interests. The one set of 
uses teaches and aids man to better his 
outward condition, and to extend his 
knowledge of, and his dominion over 
nature. The other to extend his knowl- 
edge of his interior self as a responsible 
and accountable being. In one case he 
is aided to a higher state of life upon 
earth. In the other he is fitted fora 
higher and better life when his life here 
shall be ended. To this latter class be- 
long the higher uses. Each class has 
its appropriate sphere of action, but the 
development of man ranks far before the 
development of nature, and the applica- 
tion of its laws to temporal uses. 

It was a great discovery when men 
found that by united effort, by coopera- 
tion in spiritual uses, they gained in pow- 
er, even as in united muscular efforts, 
mechanical uses could be made more sub- 
servient to man. Individual effort, in 
either case, may produce useful results, 
but in association is the power of mind as 
well as of matter brought to bear ina 
progressive ratio, multiplying the effect 
of the original forces many-fold. We 
look at the pyramids of Egypt, and we 
wonder at the epoch in which mechanical 
genius and united labor accomplished 
such vast material results. Yet at this 
day, through associated effort, men are 
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engaged in building monuments more 
lofty, and, it is to be hoped, more en- 
during. Monuments not of mechanical 
skill, and physical labor, but of skilful 
application of moral force and zeal to the 
elevation of the whole human race from 
ignorance, from depraved appetites and 
vice, to intelligence, virtue and useful- 
ness. 

The associations of the present day, 
with their many appliances, their nume- 
rous ramifications, all tending in various 
directions to one common end, viz.-, the 
elevation of man as a spiritual being, the 
study of his needs, and the mode of their 
supply, are evidences that many noble 
minds and hearts are devoted to the best 
of all uses, the raising of fallen man, (as 
far as human instrumentality is allowed 
to aid in this object,) to a loftier position 
in the scale of being. In efforts to this 
end, individuals unite, and while benefit- 
ing themselves, rise to be useful to oth- 
ers, and thus to become chief among their 
fellows, for does not Christ say, ‘‘Who- 
soever will be ehiefest of you, shall be 
servant of all?” 

[It is not to be supposed that the habits 
and affections we cultivate here are not 
to affect our future life. lt is not to be 
thought that the willing servants of 
Christ will leave a life of use here, to go 
into a useless life for eternity. We all 
hope to come into a state of rest, into a 
rest from combats against our evils, which 
we must wage here, without any but the 
briefest Sabbaths of rest. But rest is not 
idleness. The active mind frets and 
worries under inaction The heart full 
of affection, denied objects for its exer- 
cise, sickens and dies. 

[f man is to progress in another life, it 
cannot be that the activities of his in 
tellect, of his affections, will be suspend- 
ed, but rather that they will be enlarged, 
and new uses be presented by the Lord 
to: his servants who have here come into 
the love and practice of use. Let no man 
say he loves the neighbor, who sits down 
without an effort to benefit him. Love is 
active, not passive. Love seeks to benefit 
the object of affeetion. Love makes sac- 
rifices of self and selfish}interests for the 
sake of the beloved. If otherwise, there 
is not disinterested love, but only a re- 
flection of love of self upon some other 
being. The fove of self isthe opposite of 
the love to others, for it demands instead 
of making sacrifices. 





Incidents in the Life of Isaac T. 
Hopper. 





BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 

FRIEND Hopper was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian while he was inspector, and 
it was extremely difficult for the pris- 
oners to deceive him by any artful de- 
vices, or hypocritical pretences. But 
he was always in the habit of talking 
with them in friendly style, inquiring 
into their history and plans, sympathiz- 
ing with their troubles and temptations, 
encouraging them to reform, and prom- 
ising to assist them if they would try 
to help themselves. It was his custom 
to take a ramble in the country with 
his children every Saturday afternoon. 
All who were old enough to walk joined 
the troop. They always stopped at the 
prison, and were well pleased to deliver 
to the poor inmates, with their own 
small hands, such little comforts as 
their father had provided for the pur- 
pose. He was accustomed to say that 
there was not one among the convicts, 
however desperate they may be, with 
whom he should be afraid to trust him- 
self alone at midnight with large sums 
of money in his pocket. An acquaint- 
ance once cautioned him against a pris- 
oner, whose temper was extremely vio- 
lent and revengeful, and who had been 
heard to swear that he would take the 
life of some of the keepers. Soon after 
this warning, Friend Hopper summoned 
the desperate fellow, and told him he 
was wanted to pile a quantity of lum- 
ber in the cellar. He went down with 
him to hold the light, and they re- 
mained more than an hour alone to- 
gether, out of hearing of everybody. 
When he told this to the man who had 
cautioned him, he replied, ‘‘ Well, I 
confess you have good courage. | 
wouldn’t have done it for the price of 
the prison and all the ground it stands 
upon ; for J do assure you he is a ter- 
rible fellow.” 

‘7 don’t doubt he is,” rejoined the 
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courageous inspector ; ‘“ but I knew he 
wouldn’t kill me. I have always been 
a friend to him, and he is aware of it. 
What motive could he have for harming 
me ?” 

One of the prisoners, who had been 
convicted of man-slaughter, became 
furious, in consequence of being threat- 
ened with awhipping. When they at- 
tempted to bring him out of his dun- 
geon to receive punishment, he seized a 
knife and a club, rushed back again, 
and swore he would kill the first per- 
son who came near him. Being a very 
strong man, and in a state of madness, 
no one dared to approach him. They 
tried to starve him into submission ; 
but finding he was not to be subdued 
in that way, they sent for Friend Hop- 
per, as they were accustomed to do in 
all such difficult emergencies. He went 
boldly into the cell, looked the despera- 
do calmly in the face, and said, “ It is 
foolish for thee to contend with the au- 
thorities. Thou wilt be compelled to 
yield at last. I will inquire into thy 
case. If thou hast been unjustiy dealt 
by, I promise thee it shall be remedied.” 
This kind and sensible remonstrance 
had the desired effect. From that time 
forward, he had great influence over the 
ferocious fellow, who was always will- 
ing to be guided by his advice, and 
finally became one of the most reason- 
able and orderly inmates of the pri- 
son. 

I have heard Friend Hopper say that 
while he was inspector he aided and en- 
couraged about fifty young convicts, as 
nearly as he could recollect ; and all, 
except two, conducted in such a man- 
ner as to satisfy the respectable citizens 
whom he had induced to employ them. 
He was a shrewd observer of the coun- 
tenances and manners of men, and 
doubtless that was one reason why he 
was not often disa)pointed in those he 
trusted. 

The humor which characterized his 
boyhood, remained with him in maturer 
years, and often effervesced on the sur- 
face of his acquired gravity ; as will] 
appear in the following anecdotes, 








A Dutchman once called upon Friend 
Hopper, and said, ‘A tief have stole 
mine goots. They tell me you can 
help me, may be.” Upon inquiring the 
when and the where, Friend Hopper 
concluded that the articles had been 
stolen by a man whom he happened to 
know the police had taken up a few 
hours previous. But being disposed tu 
amuse himself, he inquired very se- 
riously, ‘“ What time of the moon was 
it, when thy goods were stolen? Having 
received information concerning that 
particular, he took a slate and began to 
cypher diligently. After a while, he 
looked up, and pronounced in a ver 
oracular manner, “Thou wilt find thy 
goods.” 

‘“‘ Shall I find mine goots?” exclaimed 
the delighted Dutchman ; “and where 
is de tief ?’ 

“Art thou quite sure about the age 
of the moon?’ inquired the pretended 
magician, Being assured there was no 
mistake on that point, he ciphered again 
for a few minutes, and then answered, 
‘Thou wilt find the thief in the hands 
of the police.” 

The Dutchman went away, evident- 
ly inspired with profound reverence. 
Having found his goods and the thief, 
according to prediction, he returned 
and asked for a private interview. 
‘Tell me dat secret,” said he, ‘and I 
will pay you a heap of money.” 

“What secret?’ inquired Friend 
Hopper. 

“Tell me how you know I will find 
mine goots, and where I will fiad de 
tief ?’” rejoined he. 

“The plain truth is, I guessed it,” 
was the reply ; “ because I had heard 
there was a thief at the police office, 
with such goods as thou described.” 

“ But what for you ask about de 
moon?” inquired the Dutchman. ‘“ You 
make figures, and den you say, you 
will find your goots. You make figures 
again, den you tell me where is de tief. 
I go, and find mine goots’and de tief, 
just as you say. ‘Tell me how you do 


dat, and I will pay you a heap of 
money.” 
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Though repeatedly assured that it 
was done only for a joke, he went away 
unsatisfied ; and to the day of his death 
he fully believed that the facetious 
Quaker was a conjuror. 

Such a character as Isaac T. Hopper 
was of course well known throughout 
the city where he lived- Every school- 
boy had heard something of his doings, 
and as he walked the streets, every- 
body recognized him, from the chief 


justice to the chimney-sweep. His 


personal appearance was calculated to 
attract attention, independent of other 
circumstances. Joseph Bonaparte, who 
then resided at Bordentown, was at- 
tracted toward him the first moment 
he saw him, on account of a strong re- 
semblance to his brother Napoleon. 
They often met in the steamboat going 
down the Delaware, and on such occa- 
sions, the ex-king frequently pointed 
him out as the most remarkable like- 
ness of the emperor, that he had ever 
met in Europe or America. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that with Napo- 
leon’s uniform on,he might be mistaken 
for him, even by his own house-hold ; 
and if he were to appear thus in Paris, 
nothing could be easier than for him to 
excite a revolution. 

But the imperial throne, even if it 
had been directly offered to him, would 
have proved no temptation to a soul 
like his. In some respects, his charac- 
ter, as well as his person, strongly re- 
sembled Napoleon. But his powerful 
will was remarkably under the control 
of conscience, and his energy was tem- 
pered by an unusual share of benevo- 
lence. If the other elements of his 
character had not been balanced by 
these two qualities, he also might have 
been a skilful diplomatist, and a suc- 
cessful leader of armies. fortunately 
for himself and others, he had a nobler 
ambition than that of making widows 
and orphans by wholesale slaughter. 
The preceding anecdotes show how 
warmly he sympathized with the poor, 
the oppressed and the erring, without 
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limitation of country, creed, or com- 
plexion ; and how diligently he labored 
in their behalf. But from the great 
amount of public service that he ren- 
dered, it must not be inferred that he 
neglected private duties. Perhaps no 
man was ever more devotedly attached 
to wite and children than he was. His 
Sarah, as he was want to call her, was 
endowed with qualities well calculated 
to retain a strong hold of the affec- 
tions of a sensible and conscientious 
man. Her kindly disposition, and the 
regular, simple habits of her life, were 
favorable to the preservation of that 
beauty, which had won his boyish ad- 
miration. 


THE EVERGREEN. 





BY MRS. J. B. SHRIGLEY. 


Standing trembling in the breeze, 
The warmer clad than other trees 
That stand more still in winter’s storms, 


Than these green trees from northern 
climes. 


Their conic forms of nature’s art, 
These wild luxuriant counterpart 

Of nature’s skillful moulding hand, 
To deck her vales and mountain lands. 


Are gorgeous beauties to adorn, 

The road-side and the pleasant lawn, 
But more suggestive when they bend 
Their green tops o’er departed friends. 


The painter with his brush and pen, 
Can show great skill in penciling, 
But nature with her modest hand, 
Brings life to view as well as form. 


ANNAN tte —— 


LEARN from nature how to become 
great and strong. 
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Monthly Record of Current Events 


The city of Chicago is in ashes. No 
such calamity has befallen a civilized 
city in modern times. On Sunday 
night, October 8th, at 9 o’clock, an in- 
significant fire broke out ina barn in 
the south-western part of the city. 
Chicago being the greatest lumber 
mart in the world, is largely built of 
wood, except the portions devoted to 
business and fine residences. The 
side-walks in the greater part of it 
were of wood, and the streets paved 
for seventy miles with wooden blocks. 
The three rivers, the North Branch, 
South Branch, and the Main River, 
comé together somewhat like a letter 
‘T, the Main River forming the stem. 
The banks of the rivers were lined 
with immense lumber-yards full of in- 
flammable yellow pine. At the time 
the fire broke out there was a gale 
blowing from the south-west. The 
fire spread so rapidly that many lives 
were lost at the outset. Among the 
wooden buildings, the lumber-yards, 
the great elevators, and the shipping 
lying at the wharves in the narrow 
river, it got such a start that all the 
exertions of the firemen were futiie. 
The wind swept the flames across the 
South Branch into the very heart of 
the city, among the great granite and 
marble buildings. Even those  ac- 
counted absolutely fire-proof went 
down before the violent heat. To add 
to the terribleness of the situation, the 
water supply failed. The court-house, 
from the top of which the great fire- 
alarm bell, one of the greatest ever 
cast, had sounded its sharp and terri- 
ble peals for more than twelve hours, 
was burned. The Chamber of Com- 
merce oné of the finest exchanges in 
the world went down with it. 

All the great marble buildings, all 
the hotels, all the banks, all the insur- 
ance buildings, all the theaters, all the 
newspaper offices, all the great publish- 
ing houses, all the wholesale stores, all 


_ the principle retail stores, the finest 
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residences, the finest churches, and, 
what is worse, the houses of a hundred 
and fifty thousand people, and the em- 
ployments by which they earn their 
bread, were all swept away. These 
hundred and fifty thousand people 
wandered houseless in the streets, 
without even food for 24 hours. We 
are glad to chronicle the expedition 
with which the two principal rivals of 
Chicago—Cincinnati and St. Louis— 
came to the help of the starving, 
homeless population. The President, 
with praise-worthy promptness, told 
General Sheridan to use what arm 

supplies he had for the relief of the 
people. The fire raged nearly forty- 
eight hours with unabated fury. 
Everybody was appalled with the mag- 
nitude of the calamity. With an 
unanimity rarely seen, the people of 
this country have given of their sub- 
stance for the relief of Chicago. Rich 
and poor have joined hands in con- 
tributing to swell the aggregate, and 
the little rills which have flown in 
form the mechanics and artisans of the 
land form a river scarcely smaller than 
that to which men of greater means 
have contributed. All have thus far 
acquitted themselves well in caring 
for the homeless people of Chicago, 
but it can not be too carefully remem- 
bered that throughout the winter 
thousands of people in the stricken 
city will be dependent upon charity. 
Their immediate wants are supplied, 
but mechanics and laboring men by 
the thousands havé been thrown out of 
employment, as well as-out of homes, 
by the fire, and many of these can not 
be self-supporting before May at best. 
They and their frmilies will need con- 
stant help until the industries of their 
city shall be re-established. How 
many grown speople will deny them- 
selves to provide for the shivering 
people who, without help, must starve ! 
And the great Chicago calamity must 
not be allowed to overshadow other 
disasters so completely as to make us 
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forget the thousands who have been 
burned out of house and home by the 
forest fires in Iowa, Wisconsin and 
Michigan. In those States hundreds 
of farmsteads and numberless villages 
have been destroyed, and while the 
number of sufferers there is less than 
in Chicago, their wants are no less 
yressing and their conditions no less 
pitiable. The civilized world has re- 
sponded liberally to Chicago’s call for 
help, but we must now enlarge the 
charity which has done humanity so 
much honor. Let it not be forgotten 


starving in the country on both sides of 
Lake Michigan. Their cries for help 
are less audible, perhaps, than those 
which come to us from Chicago, but— 
they should not be forgotten in our 
eagerness to provide for the people of 
the stricken city. Itis a sad sad story 
of devastation which comes from these 
states. The prairie fires have swept 
over a vast tract of country. Barns, 
farm-houses, and even towns have been 


with her the same plucky spirit of self- 
sacrifice which made her labor night 
and day during our late war, foregoing 
the comforts of her home for the sake 
of the soiled heroes whose wounds she 
dressed so skillfully. Her frail form 
was sadly broken down when she ar- 
rived in this city on the 8th of October, 
after a voyage during which she could 
scarcely raise her head for illness. But 
badly as she needed rest, she hastened 
to Chicago, saying to a friend, ‘I had 
intended going to Chicago in her pros- 
perity, and now she is in distress | can 
not stay away. I may be able to do’ 
some good as a physician ; but at any 
rate there is work there for me asa 
woman, and I can cook food for the 
—starving if nothing more.” Such a 
woman will find work in plenty for her 
hand to do ; and there are hundreds in 
Chicago who will have reason to join 
with her fonmer soldier-patients in call- 
ing Mary Safford blessed. 


Tremendous exposures have taken 





burned, and hundreds of women and 
children are left homeless, while the 
crops and live stock on which they de- 
pended for substance have all perished. 
Many lives, too, are known to have 
been lost. At last accounts, it was im- 
possible to learn the extent of the dam- 
age done, but enough was known to 
make it certain that the approaching 
winter will be one of terrible suffering 
to all in the burnt district. With no 
houses to cover their heads, no food in 
store for the winter, their barns swept 
away, and the results of the year’s in- 
dustry destroyed, the condition of these 
people must be one of extreme hard- 
ship. 

Nor the least among the many noble 
manifestations of the innate goodness 
of human nature, was that of Miss 
Mary Safford, a well known lady phy- 
sician who has spent-the last few years 
in the great hospitals of Vienna and 
Breslau, preparing herself for the es- 
tablishment of a woman’s hospital in 


place in the city of New York during 
the past two or three months, in rela- 
tion to the frauds and robberies that 
have been committed by various oflicers 
of the city government. At a meet- 
ing of the citizens and tax-payers of 
the city, held in September, a commit- 
tee of seventy of the most prominent 
lawyers, merchants and bankers, were 
chosen to investigate the extent of 
these depredations, and who were the 
guilty parties. The Committee report- 
ed Oct. 9th, giving the result of their 
long labors. The exhibit is a startling 
one, even in the light of what has al- 
ready been made public. The reports 
of sub-committees are very full, and 
the whole makes a voluminous docu- 
ment, the showing of which may be 
briefly summarized as follows: That 
the debt of the city is practically 
$120,000,000 ; that extravagance has 
been the rule in all the departments of 
municipal government ; that frauds of 
the grossest character have been com- 
mitted in nearly all the bureaus ; that 
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annually to about $30,000,000 ; that 
immense sums have been paid for ser- 
vices never performed, the recipients of 
salaries being, in many cases, utterly 
unknown to anybody in the offices in 
which they were supposed to render 
service. Such is the general showing. 
The facts and figures given point clearly 
to the persons responsible, in most 
cases, and this constitutes the merit of 
the Committee’s service, as it may, and 
probably will, result in the recovery of 
some portion of the money fraudulently 
drawn from the city treasury. The 


‘ Committee indulges in no generalities, 


and states nothing vaguely. It gives 
facts in detail, and names the respon- 
sible persons without qualification. In 
short, it has investigated the city’s 
business in a business way, and its re- 
port is a clear statement drawn from 
the confused books of account in which 
these transactions were sought to be 
hidden. These exposures have been 
followed by the institution of a suit, by 
ex-Mayor Havemeyer, in behalf of the 
people, against James H. Ingersoll, for 
$6,0@0,000, which he is said to have ob- 
tained fraudulently from the city treas- 
ury during the years 1869-70. Suits 
are also to be instituted against others 
whose bills have figured so largely in 
the published accounts, and there is a 
good prospect now that some of the 
money may be recovered. In any 
event, the proceedings in the civil and 
criminal courts promise to develop all 
the facts in regard to city and county 
matters, and to make upa record free 
frona misrepresentation and from doubt, 
and this is precisely what is wanted. 
When the people shall know just what 
swindles have been perpetrated, and the 
processes by which they have been 
effected, the problem of future good 
government will be greatly simplified. 
We have the promise of a still more 
general revelation as to the frauds in 
the municipal affairs of New York 
City. The promise is as yet a faint 
one, but when once an association of 
wrong-doers begins to go to pieces, 





a 


there are always some of the number 
willing to shield themselves from 
punishment by turning state’s evi- 
dence. We have the authority of the 
Evening Post for the statement that 
Mayor Hall has promised, if placed 
upon the witness stand, to “give the 
public a sensation of greater impor- 
tance than any that has yet appeared,” 
and with this intimation, of course the 
Committee of Seventy will see that 
Mayor Hall is properly placed upon 
the witness stand. Meantime Mr. 
John H. Keyser, whose plumbing 
account has been one of the unsolved 
mysteries of Ring arithmetic, has 
surrendered $650,000 of his receipts 
to a trustee for the use of the city, ac- 
companying the surrender with a state- 
ment of such facts as he knows re- 
garding the frauds. Mr. Keyser denies 
having committed or aided others in 
wrong-doing. He says that all the 
money he has received from the city 
has been honestly earned, and _ that 
there are still some hundreds of dollars 
due him for labor and materials furn- 
ished. He states that his surrender to 
a trustee was designed simply to show 
his willingness that his accounts shall 
be fully investigated. Mr. Keyser has 
been thought the one honest man in 
the list of city and county purveyors, 
and we sincerely hope that he may be 
found so. He asserts that his name 
has been forged on vouchers amounting 
to $800,000. He will still prove 
a valuable witness for the peo 
people, the more if it shall appear 
the he is himself without stain. 
It is greatly to the credit of New York's 
laboring population that no riots have 
grown out of the municipal troubles ag- 
itating the city. Circulars have been 
industriously distributed urging the 
laborers to commit outrages upon citi- 
zens, and one newspaper has so far for- 
gotten itself as to publish an inflamma- 
tory article, suggesting mob violence 
upon such journalists and others as 
have made themselves obnoxious to the 
leading city officials. The occasion 
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sought to be used in this way was the 
meeting of laborers on Sep. 30th, but 
the workingmen refused to become in- 
struments of violence, and the ques- 
tions at issue remain to be settled in 
the courts. But better than all else is 
the fact that the attempts to escape 
punishment are indicative of failing 
confidence on the part of the ill-doers. 
So long as they remained defiant the 
whispers of corruption in the courts 
gave the people uneasiness, but now 
that these men admit by their acts that 
they are afraid they shall be sent to the 
penitentiary, it is evident that they feel 
themselves unable to control the judi- 
ciary, and there seems reason to hope 
that the end of the matter will not 
come until the city shall have recovered 
some of the stolen millions and sent 
some of the thieves to prison. 

WE all remember how lustily Louis 
Napoleon cried ‘ Peace!” while he was 
preparing for war against Germany, 
and even without this fact in view, in- 
telligent men rarely attach much im- 
portance to the peaceful protestations 
of emperors and premiers, when their 
acts point to possible war. The hob- 
nobbing of Wilhelm and Francis Jo- 
seph meant something, of course, and 
now that Russia has determined to re- 
voke all furloughs, and to mobilize her 
army at an enormous expense, it be- 
gins to look as though the Czar felt 
some little interest in the whisperings 
at Bad Gastein and Salzburg. His 
declaration that he only wishes to ‘try 
the efficacy of a mobilization,” may 
make Bismarck smile, but it will not 
deceive anybody. What the St. Peters- 
burg Government really does mean, it 
would be impossible to say, but it seems 
hardly probable that the proposed mob- 
ilization is intended merely as an 
“autumn maneuver,” after the manner 
of the Briton, and the events of next 
summer may yet prove as absorbingly 
interesting as those of 1870. 

FRANCE will probably never cease to 
astonish the rest of the world ina 
thousand ways, but there is nothing in 





all Gallic history so entirely marvelous 
as the rapid financial recuperation 
which has marked the few months of 
peace since the close of the war. Du- 
ring the struggle with Germany fabu- 
lous sums were expended by the ex- 
travagant incompetents who had pos- 
session of the national purse-strings, a 
whole year’s industry was lost, and the 
financial future of the country seemed 
even more hopeless than its prospects 
for military rank among the great pow- 
ers. Added to this was the Commun- 
ist insurrection, enough in itself to 
bankrupt any ordinary national bor- 
rower. Yet the mountain of debt to 
Germany diminishes more rapidly even 
than the exacting creditor demands. 
French loans are eagerly taken in Ber- 
lin, and now the French people answer 
the request of Paris for money with a 
subscription of thirteen times the 
amount asked. In view of these facts 
the predictions so freely made, that the 
future has no promise of greatness for 
France, seem a little hazardous, to say 
the least. 

AFTER these long years of delay the 
Government seems now determined to 
overturn the Mormon hierarchy in 
Utah. The action of Judge McKean 
in excluding Mormons from his juries, 
and so charging the grand jury to se- 
cure the indictment of Brigham Young, 
appears to be part of an organized effort 
to establish legitimate authority in the 
Territory. Polygamy, of course; is a 
crime in Utah as everywhere else, but 
it is not against polygamy alone or 
chiefly that the Government is moving. 
The Mormons are simply rebels against 
the Government and the present action 
is designed to reduce them to obedi- 
ence and bring them under the law. 
They claim absolute sovereignty. They 
repudiate the authority of the general 
Government and of the Territorial ofli- 
cers. ‘They claim divine warrant for 
the commission of crime, and regard a 
pretended revelation through Brigham 
Young as of more authority than any 
law. ‘‘hey have done wholesale murder 
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at his suggestion, and their community 
exists as a standing rebellion. To put 
this rebellion down is the present duty 
of the Government, and the suppres- 
sion of polygamy is only an incident to 
the work. Whether the Salt Lake 
leaders will resort to arms in defense of 
their hierarchy or not, remains to be 
seen, but the Government seems to 
have provided for all contingencies— 
this among the rest—and there are 
enough troops now in Utah to make 
short work with the Mormon militia, 
should the latter prove insane enough 
to resist by force. 

In England, where statesmen are 
generally scholars, and where public 
men consider matters of religion 
worthy of notice, the speaker of the 
House of Commons, seven years ago, 
suggested to several eminent ecclesias- 
tics of the Church of England the 
preparation of a commentary for laymen 
as well as ministers; a commentary 
which should not require almost as 
much scholarship to read as to write. 
A company of divines was formed by 
the Archbishop of York to undertake 
the work, and Rev. F. C. Cook, M. 
A., Canon of Exeter, was made edi- 
tor and a corps of eminent divines, 
each of whom had made a special 
study of the department assigned him, 
were selected to do the work. The 
first handsome octavo volume of this 
work, embracihg the Pentuateuch, ‘is 
now before us from the press of 
Charles Scribner & Co. As a matter 
of course, it is a little non-committal 
on some controverted points, but it is 
very well done on the whole, and is 
admirably adapted to help the plain 
man to a clear understanding of the 
Scripture books, and ministers will 
find it rich in thought and scholarship. 

In these days of official corruption 
and official extravagance, there is spec- 
ial reason to rejoice over such rare ex- 
ceptions to the rule as are vouchsafed 
us, and one such exception appears in 
the present condition of the Post-Office 
Department. The accounts for the 
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fiscal year show a balance of $2,000,- 
000 unexpended from the appropria- 
tion made by Congress to meet the re- 
quirements of the department. There 
have been one or two defalcations, but 
the amounts have been made good and 
the balance-sheet makes a showing of 
economy which can not fail to reflect 
great credit upon Mr. Cresswell. 

A Bopy of Fenians—all “ generals,” 
so far as anybody can discover—re- 
cently advanced on Fort Garry, for 
the purpose, doubtless, of liberating 
Ireland, and our Canadian neighbors 
have been duly excited over the mat- 
ter. Fenian logic is a curious thing, 
and after what we have seen of it we 
ought never to wonder at any of its de- 
ductions. But most people will be 
sorely puzzled to know what way 
these belligerent chiefs hoped to for- 
ward the interests of Ireland by gain- 
ing possession of an obscure fort. 
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EXTRA OFFER, 


—— 


As we have passed so far into this 
volume, but few after this would wish 
to begin back with the July number. 
To stimulate extra effort for getting a 
large number of new subscribers for 
1872, we offer the following terms: 
to any who may subscribe for the 
Miscellany for 1872 between this and 
the 15th of December, will send as a 
gift, two extra of such numbers of 
this year’s Miscellany as we can spare ; 
to those who subscribe after the 15th 
of December and before the 15th of 
January 1872, one number will be sent 
each as a gift. The two months to 
come will be a very favorable time to 
get new subscribers, as the most of those 
who take periodicals begin with the 
year. Now if oursubscribers will only 
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make an extra effort between this and 
January a great many might be in- 
duced to take the Miscellany instead 
of other works. 

We allow to any one who may work 
for the Miscellany the liberal percen- 
tage we have before offered them ; 
when persons obtain a large number 
we will add extra percentage. 

We hope under this new offer every 
subscriber will work in earnest. In 
the January number we intend to 
illustrate the Miscellany with a fine 
picture of the Adrian College. 

As soon as we receive the name of 
any new subscriber for 1872, we will 
mail the extra copies of the Miscella- 
ny promised. 

Should any one prefer to begin with 
July, wecan furnish back numbers. We 
presume that under the circumstances 
most will prefer to begin with Jan- 
uary. 

In our next number we intend to 
send bills to those who owe us. We 
should be glad to have all who owe 
send us the amount within 20 days, and 
thus save us the trouble and expense 
of sending out bills. With a very 
little pains all might pay us before the 
25th of November, and thus save us 
much bother. 


Rev. Asa Manan, D. D.—We first 
became acquainted with Dr. Mahan 
some twenty-five years since, while en- 
gaged in the publishing business in 
New York. By agreement with him, 
we became the publisher of a work of 
his called ‘‘ Mahan on the Will.” This 
work had had a singular history. It 








was a masterly work in favor of the 
freedom of the will. It reviewed with 
great power the various works favoring 
the doctrine of necessity, and was con- 
sidered by the best critics a masterpiece 
of philosophy and logic. It was sought 
for all over the country by thinkers. 
The great minds who favored the old 
teachers, of necessity, became alarmed. 
They called on the publisher, and in 
some way engaged him to suppress the 
circulation altogether. This was the 
occasion of our being called on to pub- 
lish the book. 

Dr. Mahan is the author of several 
very profound works; but we think 
none of them surpass this work on the 
freedom of the will. It is now out of 
print, but it should be re-published and 
scattered broad-cast over the world. 

Dr. Mahan was President of the 
Oberlin College some fifteen or twenty 
years. His great natural power seems 
to be in purely independent, and broad 
and far-reaching philosophical thought. 
As a teacher in a class of students in 
philosophy, theology or any other 
theme, he is never confined to text- 
books. ‘The tendency of his teaching 
is always to set the student to thinking. 
He is never merely a smart or talented 
man, Nature has made him a great and 
peculiarly independent thinker. This 
you see not only in his classes, but in 
all of his writings. 

By his great power to master sub- 
jects,and his sound learning, he will 
throw more light on a dark theme than 
any person that we ever knew. On 
account of his independence of mind 
and deep personal experience, he is pe- 
culiarly qualified to exert the best in- 
fluence on those who read his theolog- 
ical and religious productions. 

Dr. Mahan became President of 
Adrian College about ten years since. 
He has heen President all of the time 
since except about two years. His in- 
fluence in his classes has always been 
to Jead the student to independent 
thought. His preaching and personal 
habits have always been full of con- 
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sistency and moral health. He has 
lately felt it his duty to resign his po- 
sition in Adrian College. He has been 
a tower of strength and influence in 
this institution, looking after all its in- 
terests in his old age, with the energy 
and daring of a wide-awake young man. 

The society which now controls this 
institution, is under the greatest obliga- 
tion to him for his great and untiring 
and successful efforts for its financial 
success, and his ability as a teacher 
and preacher. 

He is now writing works which we 
hope he will be able to complete. The 
first is a history of philosophy, and the 
other a commentary on the New Testa- 
ment. He is by his peculiar order of 
mind, profound learning, deep Christ- 
ian experience and wonderful freedom 
from a party or sectarian spirit, most 
eminently prepared to write two such 
works. He is plain in his habits, very 
free and interesting in personal conver- 
sation, remarkable for his liberality in 
entertaining those who may call on 
him, and very liberal in the cause of 
benevolence and the poor. May his 
writings bless the world when his hon- 
ored gray hairs shall have lain in the 
dust for ages. 


———wnnnnnnnnnnne—— 


On alate trip, we stopped over night 
at Olivet College. This institution is 
located about twenty-five miles west of 
Lansing and thirteen miles north of 
Marshall. It is beautiful for situation, 
located on high ground overlooking the 
country. The village is made up mostly 
of white houses, has a neat air about it, 
and the morals are such that there is 
not a tippling shop in the place. In the 
evening we attended prayer meeting at 
the chapel, and were much impressed 
with the general desire for a higher 
spiritual life. ‘Surely God is in the 
place.” President Morrison and the 
professors all seem to be alive in their 
profession. The President remarked, 
‘“‘T think I have as able a corps of pro- 





fessors as can be found in the State.” 
The lady principal is said to be a 
teacher of superior ability. For years 
Olivet has had the reputation of bein 

among the most thorough of the insti- 


tutions of the country. Long life to 
Olivet. 


$$$ A$ 


WHILE at Vassar, George S. Har- 
rington showed us (what weshould call) 
a model pulpit. Its style is in exceed- 
ing good taste. Mr. Harrington is a 
cabinet-maker, and is a peculiar genius 
in his line. He is prepared to furnish 
model pulpits from twenty-five to one 
hundred dollars or more. These pulpits 
can be sent at small cost to any part of 
the country. Vassar is in Tuscola 
County, eighteen miles from East Sag- 
inaw. Mr. Harrington is a man of 
honor and real integrity, and can be 
fully trusted, 


— SN tes 


Morenct Wooten Factory.— We 
are glad that this factory is proving a 
success. Brown, Hodges & Preston, 
from Massachusetts, who are well 
skilled in the business, now run the 
concern. They find ready sale in the 
large cities for the most of their goods. 
This is encouraging to western inanu- 
facturing. This factory, with the new 
railroad, will give wide-awake Morenci 
a start. 


—————~1nha A A MMA ee ee ne 


Mr. Sicter has a very extensive 
jewelry establishment on Maumee 
street, east of Waldby’s bank. For 
about twenty years he has been in this 
trade in Adrian. In beholding such 
an immense stock of silver and other 
wares, one is ready to wonder how such 
a quantity and such costly wares can 
be sold. Such establishments tell us 
of the wealth of the city and county. 
As a matter of curiosity, his stock is 
worth a call. 





